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Our democracy 

against their war 



T ony Blair is fighting for war 
against Iraq on two fronts. Mean¬ 
while he and his government 
look increasingly beleaguered 
and vulnerable to the growing anti-war 
party outside parliament. 

At home Blair and his ministers have 
given up trying to win the battle of ideas. 
Claims of Iraqi links with al Qa’eda, sup¬ 
posed stockpiles of chemical and biologi¬ 
cal weapons hidden in presidential 
palaces, the pretence that Saddam Hus¬ 
sein poses a threat to civilisation akin to 
Adolf Hitler, etc carry no conviction. Nor 
do these lies persuade anyone with a 
modicum of intelligence. 

So the panic-mongering. The mock 
“dirty bomb and gas” exercise on Lon¬ 
don’s underground system on Sunday 
March 23 is designed not to protect the 
population, but scare them into submis¬ 
sion. 

Abroad there is desperation too. 
Every means is being employed to se¬ 
cure what is for Blair a vital second UN 
security council resolution. In Chile, 
Pakistan, Mexico, Angola, Guinea, Cam¬ 
eroon, etc, arms are being twisted, 
bribes offered, threats made. Yet the 
signs do not augur well for the warmon¬ 
gers. France and Russia - permanent 
security council members - have con¬ 
sistently pleaded for Hans Blix and the 
weapons inspection team to be given 
more time. Conceivably the joint US-UK- 
Spain resolution will fail to gain a UN 
majority. The reason for this sudden 
outbreak of pacifism amongst the 
world’s mlers - big and small - is unde¬ 
niable. There is unprecedented mass 
opposition. 

George Bush its therefore losing allies, 
not winning them. The US-led “coalition 
of the willing” basically consists of Brit¬ 
ain. Italy, Spain, Australia and the “new 
Europe” of Poland and the Czech Repub¬ 
lic are due to make little more than token 
contributions. Addullah Gul, Turkey’s 
Justice and Development prime minister, 
has repeatedly failed to deliver a major¬ 
ity permitting US forces to launch a north¬ 
ern front from Turkish territory. Unless 
the 11th hour ‘request’ from the coun¬ 
try’s military high command advising 
another vote - to be followed by a re¬ 
sounding ‘yes’ - is taken up, US general 
Tommy Franks will have to fall back on 
to plan B, which involves ground troops 
invading Iraq from Kuwait alone. A stra¬ 
tegic blow. 

At home around 57% of the popula¬ 
tion oppose an invasion of Iraq with or 


without a UN resolution. Another 30% 
would only support a war with a UN go- 
ahead. Never before has a British gov¬ 
ernment faced such overwhelming 
domestic opposition, as the armed forces 
poise ready for war. As a direct result the 
parliamentary Labour Party is split down 
the middle. 

The call by Labour Against the War 
for an emergency Labour Party confer¬ 
ence must be supported. Likewise a spe¬ 
cial congress of the TUC. 

If bureaucratically blocked, the minor¬ 
ity of militant trade unions - along with 
sympathetic MPs, the constituency 
grassroots and the whole of the left - 
should press ahead with a Real Labour 
conference. The aim - thoroughly purge 
the labour movement of Blairism and the 
pro-capitalist contagion, widen still fur¬ 
ther the anti-war party and give it indus¬ 
trial teeth. 

Blair now cuts a pathetic figure. A 
sorry 2003 combination of 1931 and 1956 
- Ramsay MacDonald and Anthony 
Eden. The country is against his foreign 
adventure. In parliament Blair relies on the 
Tories. If things go wrong in Iraq militar¬ 
ily he will soon become a mere historical 
footnote. 

The anti-war party has agreed the next 
stage of the global campaign - an inter¬ 
national meeting took place in London 
on March 1 with representatives from 26 
countries. 

Blockades of military installations and 
the blacking of munitions have been 
called for. Simultaneous protests are due 
on March 8 - International Women’s Day. 
Then on March 15 there will be demon¬ 
strations, protests and mass civil diso¬ 
bedience in solidarity with the ‘Converge 
on the White House’ demonstration in 
Washington. March 21 has been desig¬ 
nated a day of workplace assemblies and 
other forms of industrial action. 

No-one knows exactly when the war 
against Iraq will start. Not even George 
W Bush. Though the expectation is some 
time in the second half of this month. 
Demonstrations in every town and city 
are to happen the day hostilities break 
out. They will culminate the following 
Saturday in the capital cities. The aim in 
London must surely be to double the 
numbers of February 15. 

The war drive against Iraq has exposed 
Britain as quasi-democratic. Parliaments 
cumbersome, arcane and no longer rep¬ 
resents the people. Nor can the people 
impose their will by recalling MPs or de¬ 
manding a referendum. As everyone 


knows, Blair will in all probability not even 
bother with a parliamentary vote. Con¬ 
stitutionally he can simply use the royal 
prerogative. 

The March 12 people’s assembly or¬ 
ganised by the Stop the War Coalition in 
Central Hall Westminster is therefore a 
great opportunity. This, our counter-con¬ 
ference, must of course be used to attack 
the predatory aims of the war party and 
the lack of a popular mandate. The as¬ 
sembly for peace must also grow into a 
people’s parliament. A fomm where the 
anti-war party meets, debates, decides 
our tactics and strategy and monitors 
both successes and shortcomings. 

The anti-war party is a movement for 
democracy. Our protests are against the 
war but also against the undemocratic 
way in which we are mled. 

Britain urgently needs regime 
change. That means nothing as prosaic 
as the end of Blair. Already one hears 
excited talk amongst Westminster insid¬ 
ers of replacing him with Gordon Brown 
- or a ‘stop Brown’ candidate, such as 
Charles Clarke or Alan Milbum. That 
would be a case of ‘The presidential 
prime minister is dead - long live the 
presidential prime minister’. What is 
needed is a genuine alternative, a thor¬ 
ough-going democratisation. 

Stop the war and sweep away the 
whole constitutional monarchy system. 
Sack Elizabeth Windsor and abolish all 
royal powers. No to a reformed House 
of Lords. No to any kind of second 
chamber. Make the judiciary democrati¬ 
cally accountable. Yes to the right to 
self-determination for Scotland and 
Wales. Yes to unity in a federal republic 
of England, Scotland and Wales. Extend 
democracy again and again - annual 
elections, the right to recall all elected 
representatives, limit their pay to the av¬ 
erage skilled worker. Replace the stand¬ 
ing army with popular militias. Introduce 
workers’ control over industry, trans¬ 
port, administration and banking. De¬ 
mand not formal, but substantive, equal¬ 
ity between men and women. 

As proven by history, the only con¬ 
sistent fighter for such a programme of 
extreme democracy is the working class. 
Suffice to say, full democratisation cre¬ 
ates the conditions necessary for work¬ 
ing class self-liberation and the world 
leaving behind once and for all the 
bloodsucking, decaying and crisis-rid¬ 
den capitalist system that engenders and 
normalises the horror of war • 

Jack Conrad 
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Militavy support 

The Weekly Worker's report of the 
CPGB’s February 16 public meeting on 
The war and the revolutionary party’ 
distorts the positions of the International 
Bolshevik Tendency on several issues - 
particularly on the distinction between 
military and political support (February 
20 ). 

The classic example of a military (as 
opposed to political) bloc is provided by 
Bolshevik policy toward Kerensky’s 
provisional government during general 
Kornilov’s attempted coup in August 
1917. The Bolsheviks gave no political 
support to the provisional government, 
yet spearheaded the military resistance 
to Kornilov. 

Also our differing assessments of the 
February 15 demonstration highlight the 
political gap between the IBT and CPGB. 
The CPGB, like most of the rest of the 
‘revolutionary’ left, sees the political 
‘breadth’ of the Stop the War Coalition 
as a virtue. In practice this has meant 
reaching out to ‘progressive’ elements 
of the bourgeoisie, represented by Ken 
Livingstone, Jesse Jackson, the Liberal 
Democrats and the Daily Mirror. The 
CPGB may complain about the ‘tactical 
mistakes’ of the STWC in the pages of 
the Weekly Worker , but it rejects the per¬ 
spective of building a movement against 
the pending assault on Iraq on an explic¬ 
itly anti-imperialist basis because it fears 
being ‘politically isolated’. Thus the 
CPGB assumes responsibility for the fact 
that the massive opposition to the crimi¬ 
nal imperialist aggression is contained 
within a bourgeois political framework 
and the platforms at the mass rallies are 
dominated by clerics, pacifists and pro- 
UN - ie, pro-imperialist - ideologues. 

In this conflict the line between flabby 
bourgeois social-pacifism and Leninism 
is drawn over the defence of Iraq. The 
STWC was constmcted from the outset 
as a multi-class formation with an explic¬ 
itly pacifist programme. Revolutionaries 
don’t build or endorse pacifist/pro-UN/ 
class-collaborationist movements - we 
leave that to the reformists and their left¬ 
ist touts. 

Alan Davis 
IBT 

Cross-class 

I would like to applaud comrade Dono¬ 
van’s fine article, ‘The anti-war movement 
and imperialism’ ( Weekly Worker Febru- 
ary27). 

It is good to see some opposition to 
Jack Conrad’s neo-Stalinist two-stagism 
on the question of “regime change”. We 
should not, as Conrad does, put off the 
call for socialist revolution until some 
unknown time in the future after a radical 
reform of bourgeois parliamentary mle 
has taught (how patronising of the glo¬ 
rious leader) the working class about its 
necessity. It is a crime that a so-called 
communist does not even mention the 
need to overthrow bourgeois economic 
relations in an article on “regime change” 
in Britain, but, given Conrad’s political 
support for the ideas of the renegade 
Kautsky, perhaps not that surprising. 

I do have one question for Ian regard¬ 
ing his article in the previous issue of 
Weekly Worker (‘Stop the War popular 
front?’, February 20). You correctly ref¬ 
erence the term ‘popular front’ to the 
Stalinist-inspired governmental alliances 
of the 1930s and presumably, like Jack 
Conrad, “stand utterly opposed” to any 
such formations. But surely these were 
just a manifestation of an underlying 
general danger of cross-class collabora¬ 
tion. I thought that communists should 
fight for working class independence 
against political alliances with sections 
of the bourgeoisie at all times - not just 
when governmental power is at stake. 


Your opposition to ‘popular fronts’ 
and concurrent defence of cross-class 
collaboration in the Stop the War Coali¬ 
tion seems inconsistent, to say the least. 
How do you explain this contradiction? 
Brian Walters 
email 

Sad jibber 

On the potential of Iraqi resistance to 
imperialist conquest, the entire fake ‘left’ 
further demonstrates its remoteness from 
any real grasp of the monopoly-capital¬ 
ist system’s revolutionary crisis, an un¬ 
derstanding of which has to be the 
background and basis for any correct 
orientation to any part of this whole vast, 
complex and global political turmoil that 
the ‘free market’ insoluble contradictions 
have led the world into. 

The various Trot and revisionist ‘in¬ 
dependent’ or ‘alliance’ posturers either 
want their fellow-thinkers in Iraq (hope¬ 
fully there won’t be many) to form a ‘mili¬ 
tary bloc’ with Saddam and suspend (or 
oppose) independent workers’ revolu¬ 
tionary actions; or just condemn the im¬ 
perialist invasion but carry on 
condemning the Saddam regime exactly 
as before, promoting only their own 
‘pure’ anti-imperialist struggle; or in prac¬ 
tice defend the Saddam regime from im¬ 
perialist attack but not publicise it as a 
positive political stance to take. This sad 
jibber is all the same daft ‘armchair so¬ 
cialism’, but from different angles. 

None start from imperialist crisis and 
the enormous possibilities coming soon 
of the history-making defeat and over¬ 
throw of imperialism resuming, via com¬ 
munist revolutionary process. ‘Defeat for 
western imperialism’ is the only slogan 
for the whole world in this situation. But 
for lefts to continue to attack the Saddam 
regime themselves while making this call 
would make nonsense of it. 

Don Hoskins 
South London 

Weak link 

For the sake of clarity, let me say that I 
agree with the comments made by com¬ 
rade Jon Fox (Letters, February 27) in 
response to my original letter. He is cor¬ 
rect to point out the sharpened class 
antagonisms in Spain and the other com¬ 
ponents of the ‘coalition of the shilling’. 

However, in my own pre-emptive de¬ 
fence, let me say that at the time when I 
originally wrote that letter I did not have 
any solid indication of the depth of dis¬ 
sent in Spain and other pro-war states. 
Hence, I did not include them in my origi¬ 
nal comments. 

That said, I still stand by my original 
thesis, and believe that Britain represents 
the weak link among those states whose 
governments are pro-war. But this could 
certainly change, if the left fails to take 
the necessary steps (ie, its transforma¬ 
tion into a single proletarian party) and 
rise to the occasion. 

Comrades, the world is watching. 
Marlin Schreader 
Detroit 

AWL sect 

Clive Bradley of the Alliance for Work¬ 
ers’ Liberty has now written two letters 
in answer to my article (February 6) and 
my reply to him (February 20). On both 
occasions he totally ignores the main 
point I have been making - that left 
groups are undemocratic and sectarian 
and they must change. 

I have said, and I say again, that I un¬ 
derstand, though do not accept, his 
point of view that life in the proto-AWL 
in 1984 was intolerable and that necessi¬ 
tated the leadership expelling the former 
Workers Socialist League members. 
There is no need for him to keep repeat¬ 
ing it. Why can’t he listen to my argu¬ 
ment that the expulsion was not carried 
out in a democratic way, that the expul¬ 
sion negated the anti-sectarian policy of 


the old Workers Fight group and that the 
AWL was therefore set up as a sect? The 
bureaucratic expulsion of the WSL was 
a precedent. Once comrades accept that, 
they will accept the same in the future. 

Clive blusters and hectors on stating 
his opinions as facts, adding that if I do 
not agree with him I must be “naive” and 
“a fool”. What is the basis for his authori¬ 
tative manner and bureaucratic method 
of arguing? He was not a member of the 
national committee or in any leadership 
role at the time. The expulsion came from 
the top and was pushed through the NC; 
it did not come from the membership. I 
was on the NC from the fusion with the 
WSL right through until they were ex¬ 
pelled. I voted against the expulsion on 
the NC, as did other NC members, includ¬ 
ing full-timers. Many of those who voted 
for the expulsion did so reluctantly on the 
basis of loyalty to the politics of Sean 
Matgamna. They saw political pro¬ 
gramme and organisational methods as 
being separate, which the rest of us did 
not. Clearly we did not agree with Clive’s 
assessment of the intolerable situation 
with the WSL comrades. 

There are democratic ways of dealing 
with a crisis other than expulsion. The 
membership needs to be involved and 
to understand the issues. This does mean 
listening to all points of view - a skill 
which Clive does not seem to rate very 
highly! The result must be that the con¬ 
sciousness of comrades is raised, even 
if a split does take place. Machiavellian 
manoeuvres, witch-hunts, appeals to 
loyalty, ballot-rigging, silencing of oppo¬ 
sition voices - all these methods have to 
stop. Otherwise in my opinion the 
vacuum on the left will not be filled by 
any of the present left groups. 

Clive indulges in a little conspiracy 
theory concerning myself and the CPGB. 
It was fairly obvious to me that relations 
between the CPGB and AWL were a lit¬ 
tle tetchy, given the series of seven arti¬ 
cles by Jack Conrad on the AWL. My 
article was intended to add to the debate 
by giving some extra detail on the his¬ 
tory of the proto-AWL from 1967 and also 
to show some logic to the political de¬ 
velopment of Sean Matgamna, for whom 
I have a good deal of respect. The only 
reason I mentioned the 1984 expulsions 
was it fitted my argument that left groups 
behave in a bureaucratic manner. It was 
Clive Bradley who chose to make an is¬ 
sue of the expulsions. 

As for the CPGB, I worked with them 
in the Socialist Labour Party and found 
them consistently open and democratic. 
It was Arthur Scargill who was the bu¬ 
reaucrat and the Stalinist, not them. 
Dave Spencer 
Coventry 

AWL website 

Apart from the slightly mischievous top 
and tail, Phil Hamilton’s review of the 
AWL website is very welcome ( Weekly 
Worker February 27). We are always on 
the lookout for user feedback. We are 
engaged in a running overhaul of the site 
- trying to reorganise the content, while 
keeping the site viewable. 

I think I agree about the appearance. 
We’ve kind of decided to sacrifice looks 
for accessibility, but have maybe gone 
too far in that direction. But I think it is 
easier to navigate than it was. On the 
archive material, there is actually much 
more than the last seven issues up there, 
but possibly not very easy to find. In¬ 
dexing it is a job for a slow period and 
there haven’t been many of them re¬ 
cently (perhaps Phil would like to volun¬ 
teer - we’ll promise to keep the hysteria 
under control). 

Gervy Byrne 
e-mail 

Norway 

Jack Conrad refers to the Scottish Social¬ 
ist Party leadership holding Norway up 
as an example of a small country that can 


tax the rich, etc, that socialists and com¬ 
munists internationally should aspire to 
(Weekly Worker February 27). 

I have lived in Norway for about three 
years now and am paying the price! Lit¬ 
erally! As a freelance journalist I pay 15 
times the amount of income tax I would 
pay doing the same work in the UK. It is 
probably true (I have no direct experience 
of this) that benefits for the unemployed, 
sick and elderly are better than in the UK, 
but I just wonder how long this can con¬ 
tinue, given the current international eco¬ 
nomic situation. 

Alan Jacobs 
Norway 

Sexuality 

Sorry, Steven Davies, but I don’t need 
to spend a week on the council estate 
where you used to live, since I live on 
one in south London, and such places 
are much of a muchness (Letters, Febru¬ 
ary 27). 

But on the substantive politics, as 
opposed to the phoney workerism, it is 
quite obvious that for all his whinging 
about my noting the similarly between 
his views and the BNP, he is 100% in tune 
with BNP policy on issues concerning 
the sexuality of youth. It is even amus¬ 
ing that he says that the BNP’s social 
‘vision’ “would objectively reinforce 
social attitudes that encourage such 
abuse”. 

Indeed, that is the whole point: the 
BNP’s politics can be summed up as 
Kinder , Kirche, Kiiche (children, kitchen, 
church) - the strengthening of the fam¬ 
ily, and thereby the untrammelled power 
of adults over youth. The family being 
the site of the overwhelming bulk of child 
abuse, of both a sexual and a non-sexual 
nature. The Steven Davies/Rebekah 
Wade/Garry Bushell/BNP policy on 
these questions is both anti-human and 
does absolutely nothing to stop real 
child abuse. 

Davies still can’t get his head round 
the fact that most paedophiles are mem¬ 
bers of the working class - his ravings 
that they are “human trash” and his tor¬ 
tured insinuations that they are in some 
way part of the privileged “middle class” 
is just a variant of what August Bebel 
called the “socialism of fools”. After all, 
“trash” tends to get sent to the incinera¬ 
tor, doesn’t it? The logic of Davies’s 
positions leads straight to a new holo¬ 
caust of those dubbed ‘sex offenders’ or 
‘sexual deviants’. 

Ian Donovan 
South London 

Consent 

Steve Davies seems obsessed with 
showing how connected he is to the 
working class and accusing anyone who 
has a different analysis of sexuality of 
being somehow middle class. 

This sort of arrogance gets us no¬ 
where, like a women who claims that no 
male has the right to comment on her 
oppression or the gay person who claims 
that no heterosexual has anything to offer 
on the subject of gay oppression. No 
doubt, given the opportunity, he will 
probably label me as middle class for my 
views even though he has never met me. 

As recently as 10 or 20 years ago there 
were many in the working class (prob¬ 
ably a majority) who thought if a person 
was gay they were a pervert or sexual de¬ 
viant. Indeed many of the gay bashings 
were courtesy of working class men. One 
assumes from the tone of Steve Davies’s 
last letter that he would have been right 
alongside the working class defending 
their right to view gays as “scum”, per¬ 
haps even cheering from the sidelines as 
a beating was handed out to them. 

The fact is that no group or class have 
a monopoly on truth. We must con¬ 
stantly review the facts and look at the 
real issues behind why groups or indi¬ 
viduals are demonised by our society. As 
Ian Donovan pointed out in his last let¬ 


ter, just because large sections of the 
working class hold an opinion does not 
make it right. 

The issue that Steve fails to address is 
that some young people choose to have 
relationships with people older than 
themselves. A consensual relationship 
of this kind is a world away from child 
abuse - where an adult uses some form 
of coercion or authority to force a child 
to do something they do not want to do. 

At what point does Steve Davies think 
someone is capable of consent: 16, 18, 
20,25? Or perhaps he wants a committee 
of people like himself set up to decide 
who should sleep with who? If Steve 
can’t see the difference between consent 
and abuse then he must be blinded by 
his own bigoted and intolerant attitudes 
and shouldn’t try to turn it into some sort 
of working class heroism. 

John McLaren 
Auckland 

Jumble 

Liam O Ruairc’s review of Andrew Col¬ 
lier’s Christianity and Marxism is about 
the most confused piece of analysis I 
have read from someone who is suppos¬ 
edly a Marxist - or is he a Christian Marx¬ 
ist ( Weekly Worker February 27)? 

In the second paragraph he helpfully 
informs us that “The author is certainly 
not attempting to bring about some ec¬ 
lectic marriage of two theories; he is more 
concerned with resolving the conflicts 
between the two.” But this is clearly what 
he is attempting to do, as outlined by 
Liam in the rest of his piece. Christianity 
is not a ‘theory’, but a series of jumbled, 
self-contradictory beliefs culled from 
various pre-christian philosophies and 
pragmatic adoptions to the needs of vari¬ 
ous absolutist regimes and reactionary 
ideologies. It cannot ‘agree’ with any¬ 
thing else because it does not agree with 
itself. 

If there is a single theme running 
through this reactionary gibberish it is 
contained in the opening line of the gos¬ 
pel according to St John: “In the begin¬ 
ning was the word.” No, say all Marxists, 
following Goethe’s Faust: ‘In the begin¬ 
ning was the deed' Between these two 
positions there is no compromise. Criti¬ 
cal realists are philosophical idealists 
who separate thinking and doing and it 
was clear to those of us who watched 
their evolution that god was waiting to 
pounce. Marxists are dialectical materi¬ 
alists who put their faith in and dedicate 
their efforts to the organised strength of 
the working class and its allies and do 
not await the final judgement. Roy 
Bhaskar found god, Andrew Collier 
found god and Liam has obviously also 
found him, if he ever lost him. 

Collier is good on the “meaning of the 
fall” (is he really referring to the Garden 
of Eden and that apple?) but no good on 
the doctrine of the atonement. Even the 
unfortunate Jesus was unaware of it 
when crucified - “My god, my god, why 
hast thou forsaken me?” does not sound 
much like a man giving up his life willingly 
to save the whole of humanity. This Je¬ 
sus, though he did not know this either 
at the time, was one of three gods who 
are really one god but each of whom are 
individually god at the same time - how 
many unfortunate wretches were burned 
at the stake by the inquisition for reject¬ 
ing this outrageous nonsense? 

Liam concludes that Collier might have 
convinced leftwing Christians (liberation 
theology ones) on the relevance of Marx¬ 
ism (which he could have only done by 
persuading them to abandon this ideol¬ 
ogy, which is always reactionary), but the 
other Christians (presumably the right- 
wing ones) “will be looking for more rea¬ 
sons”. Indeed. Nevertheless we must 
‘ ‘congratulate him for underlining the idea 
that Marxism and Christianity are funda¬ 
mentally irreconcilable” - which clearly 
neither Collier nor O Ruairc believes. 
Gervy Downing 
North London 
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CPGB 


Call to comrades 


ACTION 


CPGB London anti-war forums 



Always with the masses 


What is regime change? The CPGB calls for ‘regime change’in 
Britain. But does this mean just getting rid of Blair? Or does it raise some 
bigger questions about how we are ruled? Speaker: Jack Conrad. 

Sunday March 9, 5pm, room 3b, University of London Union, Malet Street, 
London WC1 (nearest tubes: Goodge Street, Russell Square). 

UN: international parliament or den of thieves? The purpose of 
the UN is to stabilise the international system of exploitation. We should 
have no illusions in it. Speaker: Marcus Strom. 

Sunday March 16, 5pm, Diorama Arts Centre, 34 Osnaburgh Street, 

London (nearest tubes: Great Portland Street, Regents Park). 

What should be done about Saddam Hussein? It is up to the 
people of Iraq to overthrow their dictator - just as we need to fight for 
regime change in Britain. Speaker: Marcus Strom. 

Sunday March 23, 5pm, Diorama Arts Centre, 34 Osnaburgh Street (nearest 
tubes - Great Portland Street, Regents Park) 

CPGB Manchester anti-war forum 

Politics of the anti-war movement Monday, March 10, 7pm, Friends 
Meeting House, Mount Street, Manchester (behind Central Library). 
Speakers from CPGB and Worker-communist Party of Iraq 

International women’s day 

Protest and rally - Saturday March 8. Assemble 12 noon, outside Central 
Gap, Princes Street, Edinburgh. Rally - bandstand, Princes Street Gardens. 
Speakers: Linda Shanahan, FBU and STUC women’s committee; Sofiah 
Macleod, Stop the War Coalition, Yassamine Mather (Workers Left Unity 
Iran), Amnesty International speaker. 

Supported by Edinburgh TUC, ESTW, Amnesty, Oxfam, People and Planet, 
No Sweat, STUC Women’s Committee, Socialist Women’s Network. 

01315567318; ltucrc@aol.com 

Young Marx 

Seminar - ‘The young Marx’s political theory: new light on an old debate’, 
Friday March 14, 2.30pm, room 10c, King’s College, Strand, London WC2 
(Holbom tube). 

Participants: Stathis Kouvelakis, author of Philosophy and revolution : 
from Kant to Marx; Michael Lowy, author of The theory of revolution in 
the young Marx ; and Gareth Stedman Jones, introducer and editor to the 
new Penguin edition of The communist manifesto. 

Sponsored by the Centre for Twentieth-Century Cultural Studies, Historical 
Materialism and Verso. 

Britain and the Middle East 


A s these lines are written, news 
is coming through that hun¬ 
dreds of school students are 
organising a sit-down protest 
outside Downing Street. Earlier today, 
the comedian-campaigner Mark Thomas 
piled what journalists coyly referred to 
as “fertiliser” on the steps of the Labour 
Party headquarters. 

“[Passers-by] just said ‘good for 
them’,” The Guardian online reports 
(March 5). “People were obviously aware 
that this was Labour’s HQ. It suggested 
there was sympathy for what they were 
trying to do.” 

That’s right - mass sympathy. Politi¬ 
cal life is in turmoil. Hundreds of thou¬ 
sands, millions of people are being drawn 
to street protest and other forms of di¬ 
rect action for the first time in their fives. 
The air is crackling with real change. Now 
comrades in and around the CPGB must 
themselves change to keep pace with 
these momentous events and - more im¬ 
portant - to get ahead of them, to offer 
credible answers to the questions that 
this new movement is posing. 

In a sluggish period, revolutionary 
groups acquire habits of work, routines 
of thinking, that are primarily designed 
for self-preservation. But when the 
masses move, communist organisations 
have to provide real leadership - that or 
they were not worth preserving in the first 
place. 

The two-million-strong demo on the 
streets of the country’s capital was a 
wake-up call to the left, our own organi¬ 
sation included. Revolutionary groups - 
centrally the Socialist Workers Party - did 
sterling work in spreading the message 
of the demo, advertising it and encour¬ 
aging the people attending. But on the 
day, that left was drowned in the sea of 
humanity that flooded onto the streets. 
The challenge to all of us is to provide 
real leadership to this huge movement, 
to channel it and equip it with a winning 
programme. 

Many are calling for “regime change” 
in this country - but mean by that just 
getting rid of Blair. When we in the Com¬ 
munist Party demand regime change, we 


have something more radical, more far- 
reaching and dramatic in mind. We want 
the British constitution torn to shreds 
and reformulated in the interests of work¬ 
ing people. Just imagine what this move¬ 
ment could achieve. 

Sure, Blair could go. But not to be re¬ 
placed by Brown: still less - god help us 
- by IDS. No, Blair could be swept away, 
along with the whole constitutional mon¬ 
archy system. The mass of the people - 
the working class in contemporary Brit¬ 
ain - should control society from top to 
bottom. From ‘high political’ decisions 
about war and peace, to democratic con¬ 
trol over their workplaces, colleges and 
schools, and over the neighbourhoods 
where they and their families five and 
work. 

These politics are now concrete. Af¬ 
ter February 15, they jumped from the 
realm of the abstract to street politics, and 
became five questions that a mass move¬ 
ment must grapple with. This is what 
communists five for. Communism is a 
product of the self-conscious movement 
of the majority of people in our society - 
not the musings of armchair communists, 
no matter how emdite. 

All our comrades need to shake them¬ 
selves up. Routine approaches to work 
that previously sustained us are now 
barriers to growth and the spread of the 
organisation’s influence. The Socialist 
Alliance has to all intents and purposes 
been liquidated for the duration (see back 
page). The SA - or whatever organisa¬ 
tion inherits the political project of prin¬ 
cipled left unity it once embodied - must 
be made real by the influx of the masses 
into political fife. In this process, the limi¬ 
tations of revolutionary organisations 
will be ruthlessly exposed. For example, 
the SWP leadership may be able to im¬ 
pose a bureaucratic regime of enforced 
unanimity over its 2,000 members - but 
what if this sect expands qualitatively and 
differences in its ranks start to express 
differences in society itself! 

The leadership of the Communist Party 
should be criticised for its tardiness in 
recognising the changed period. Our 
comrades - all comrades - must now throw 


themselves into the anti-war movement. 
We need them to: 

• Get up to their necks in work with their 
local anti-war group - check out 
www.stopwar.org.uk for your nearest 
one. If you do not have access to a com¬ 
puter, phone the Stop the War Coalition 
on 07951235 915 or0207053 2153. 

• Send weekly reports of local activities 
to this paper. 

• Up their paper order. When you fight 
for a readership in ‘virgin’ territory for the 
Weekly Worker , give the paper away to 
promising contacts. If they are looking 
for challenging ideas and honest report¬ 
ing, they will be back next week with their 
money in their hands. 

• Organise regular street stalls - Party 
centre has posters, leaflets, badges, stick¬ 
ers, books, and pamphlets to stock you 
up. Contact us now and get yourself a 
‘campaign pack’ - 020 8965 0659. 

• Organise walkouts from their work¬ 
places, colleges or schools on the day 
that war starts. Campaigning materials for 
this are available from Party centre and 
the STWC. Our comrades in schools 
around the country should try to get to 
the school student activists’ forum on 
Sunday March 16. Let us build on the 
brilliant action of March 5! As one 
school student put it when interviewed 
by BBC radio, “Blair has succeeded in 
one thing - he’s politicised the youth!” 
Contact Helen Salmon on 07905 212297 
or 020 7515 2646 for more details. 

• Join the communists! Given the previ¬ 
ous level of stmggle and the patchy na¬ 
ture of our organisation’s coverage of the 
country, it has been difficult to properly 
integrate the layer of comrades we have 
attracted to our periphery. Not now! 

Contact the Party office and we will get 
comrades in touch with each other and 
organised. The Communist Party has 
branches and/or supporters in the fol¬ 
lowing areas: Birmingham, Bristol, Car¬ 
diff, Dundee, Glasgow, Guildford, 
Hertford, London, Leeds, Liverpool, 
Manchester, Middlesbrough, Newcastle, 
Newport, Nottingham, Oxford, Peterbor¬ 
ough, Stoke, Swansea • 

Mark Fischer 


Public meeting - ‘Benign assistance or imperialist plunder?’ Wednesday 
March 19,7pm, Marx House, 37a Clerkenwell Green, London EC1 
(Farringdon tube; buses 55, 243). 

Speakers include Dr Ghada Karmi, author of In search of Fatima; Chris 
Doyle, director CAABU. 

Organised by Socialist History Society. 020 8800 9430; 
morganshs @ hotmail.com 

Marxism and education 

Second ‘Renewing dialogues’ day seminar, Thursday May 1, 9.30am to 
5pm, Clarke Hall, University of London, 20 Bedford Way, London WC1. 
Professor Rachel Sharp: ‘Capitalist globalisation: education and the 
relative autonomy of the state’; Professor Michael Peters: ‘Education as 
knowledge capitalism: a poststructural-Marxist critique’; David Harvie: 
‘Academic labour: producing value and producing struggles’; Geraldine 
Thorpe and Pat Brady: ‘The transitional epoch: the context of education’; 
Dave Hill: ‘Education, class and capital in the epoch of neoliberal 
globalisation’; Paul Warmington: ‘Popular press, visible value: how 
debates on exams and student debt have unmasked the commodity 
relations of the learning society’; Glenn Rikowski: ‘That other great class 
of commodities: labour-power - as spark for re-igniting Marxist educa¬ 
tional theory’. 

Admission free, but places are limited - entry ticket required. To reserve a 
place contact Glenn Rikowski at rikowski@tiscali.co.uk 

Party wills 

The CPGB has forms available for you to include the Party and the stmggle 
for communism in your will. Write for details. 

RDG 

To contact the Revolutionary Democratic Group email 
rdgroup @ yahoo .com 

What Next? 

Issue No25 of the Marxist discussion journal now out. 

Articles include: 

■ Brian Green on the world economy ■ Carolyne Culver on war against 
Iraq ■ Moshe Machover on Tony Blair’s dilemma ■ Bob Pitt on the SWP 
and the anti-war campaign ■ Martin Sullivan on New Labour and public 
opinion ■ Dave Osier on New Labour and tmst funds ■ Martin Sullivan 
on how to fight Blairism ■ Daniel Blaney on why the Left should back 
congestion charging ■ Andrew Robinson on reading Marxism creatively 

■ Chris Wright on Open Marxism ■ Andres Nin on Austro-Marxism and 
the national question ■ Mike Peam on Jim Higgins ■ Jim Higgins on 1956 
and all that ■ Toby Abse on Togliatti and Stalinism ■ ... plus reviews and 
letters. 

And it’s now available in a pdf version at http://mysite.freeserve.com/ 
whatnext 

24 Georgiana Street London NW1 0EA; whatnextmag@yahoo.co.uk 


www.cpgb.ovg.uk/action 
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International Socialist Group - http:// 
www.3bh.org.uk/Intemational-Socialist-Group 


Real life 
inertia 


G iven the near invisibility of 
the International Socialist 
Group in real life, I was 
pleasantly surprised that this was 
not replicated online. By no 
means is it encyclopaedic, but 
neither is it just a single page with 
a postal address, as I had feared. 

Like most other left websites, 
the main page has a number of 
features. These are replicated in 
the links bar at the top of the 
page, beneath the ISG legend 
and alongside a fetching photo of 
Trotsky. The first feature, 'What is 
the ISG?’, provides further links 
to theovy (an article entitled 
‘Revolutionavy Marxism for the 
21st century - a short piece that 
briefly covers the Russian 
revolution and capitalism today), 
practice (again a general piece 


analysis of the 1.2 million votes 
for Olivier Besancenot of the 
Ligue Communiste Revolution- 
naire (the French FI franchise), 
and an article on the significance 
of Le Pen’s breakthrough. The 
rest range over issues, from 
September 11 to the fuel protest 
in Britain the previous year. 
Usefully a couple of discussion 
documents on the Socialist 
Alliance are included here. 

At least the 'What’s on’ feature 
is up to date, listing three public 
meetings taking place in London 
in the first week in March. But the 
webmaster does not have to 
worvy about updating SO any 
more. The last issue (May-June 
2002) is available as a text 
version, and a bit of navigating 
around the page turns up a 


on the kinds of activities the ISG 


Labournet-hosted archive that 


endorses), the Fourth Interna¬ 
tional (a potted histovy and list of 
current achievements), and links 
to pamphlets and books, Interna¬ 
tional Viewpoint and the group’s 
former paper, Socialist Outlook . 
One gets the impression that this 
area has not been updated for 
some time. The article on practice, 
for example, speaks of Ken 
Livingstone’s ejection from 
Labour as if it had happened last 
week, and the comrades seem to 
think that they are still involved in 
the production of SO. 

Thankfully confusion is 
avoided because the next 
prominent item is for Socialist 
Resistance , the new paper 
collaboratively produced with the 
Socialist Solidarity Network. 

There are two links here. The first 
is to the separate SR website, and 
the second is an article about the 
rationale behind the joint venture 
(ie, the fight for a new workers’ 
party based around the still 
fashionable models of the 
Scottish Socialist Party and 
Rifondazione Comunista). 

The news and analysis section 
is a bit of a strange beast. I was 
greeted with a large photo of the 
magnificent Februavy 15 demo in 
London, yet the FI’s European 
section’s statement begins: 
“Simultaneous demonstrations 
are taking place on Februavy 15” 
(my emphasis). Given that more 
than two weeks had passed since 
the event, you would at least 
expect a more up-to-date item 
that would complement the 
photo. 

The rest of the 'news’ has a 
decidedly dated character too. 
The next item leads with the 
French presidential elections in 
April 2002 with statements and 


runs back to November 1997. 
Because of the hosting arrange¬ 
ments, the differing presentation 
does tend to clash unnecessarily. 
Furthermore we are still invited to 
subscribe to the defunct SO. 

The International Viewpoint 
page also comes with its own 
(garish) design. Thankfully the 
content makes up for the 
presentation. Every magazine 
from October 2000 is available in 
text versions, and articles are 
arranged by country and theme 
(for example, women and youth). 
Unfortunately at the time of 
writing the latest issue is not 
available apart from the contents 
page. 

The inclusion of a short 
archive of the United Secretariat’s 
late guru, Ernest Mandel, is quite 
a nice touch. But the biggest 
omission is a links page. The 
nearest thing to it is a page 
dedicated to the Socialist Alli¬ 
ance. A link to the SA site is there, 
but that is it. The page comprises 
14 small articles on issues 
varying from 'Why I joined the 
ISG’ to the group’s candidates 
selected by the alliance to fight 
last year’s general election. The 
results for ISG candidates are 
given but that is as far as it goes. 
Like so many others, this page is 
firmly stuck in the past. The ISG 
has virtually nothing to say on the 
SA since the general election, 
with no discussion of theSA’s 
current impasse. 

The website is not bad, but it is 
not great either. I guess it is fair 
to say that the ISG, not known for 
being the most dynamic of left 
groups, has an internet presence 
that fully reflects its real life 
inertia • 


Phil Hamilton 



Simon Harvey of the SLP 

Scargill moves 
against Brar 



Happier times 


W ell, I suppose it was only a 
matter of time. A bureau¬ 
cratic manoeuvre to swat 
aside the challenge to 
Arthur Scargill’s unassailable authority 
as president and dictator of the Socialist 
Labour Party was surely inevitable after 
the minor defeats inflicted upon him by 
the ultra-Stalinites at last November’s 
congress. 

And now it has come. Scargill has sent 
an HQ letter to every member of the SLP’s 
London region. Our Great Leader has 
condemned regional president Harpal 
Brar, leader of the ultra-Stalinite faction, 
and his regional committee for circulat¬ 
ing comrade Brar’s own paper on educa¬ 
tion to the 70 or so London members. 

Further, the letter - jointly signed by 
Scargill, general secretary Paul Hardman 
and vice-president Linda Muir - instructs 
all members of the party “not to circulate 
or distribute in any way copies of the 
January-February issue of the youth 
magazine Spark, which reflects a policy 
in total opposition to the policy of the 
party”. This issue had been sent in Janu¬ 
ary to all London members, along with 
Brar’s education paper. 

Spark is edited by Joti Brar, daughter 
of the said Harpal, and from its inception 
has contained an unremitting diet of 
Stalinite dogma. However, up to now 
Scargill has not objected to what passes 
as the official journal of the SLP’s youth 
section, which, like the women’s section, 
has been in the hands of the ultra-Stalin¬ 
ites for several years. 

Signs that all was not well in Scargill’s 
party came when comrades tried to log 
on to the SLP’s website at the beginning 
of this year. Visitors have been greeted 
by a single, all-black page which carries 
nothing but a curt, three-sentence an¬ 
nouncement: “Socialist-Labour-Party is 
currently in the process of setting this 
site up. We shall have a full service within 
a matter of weeks. So please be patient, 
and keep checking back!” 

No doubt many will have thought 
nothing more of it. However, others must 
have wondered why it is necessary to 
close down completely the old website 
pending its replacement or upgrading. 
The answer lies in the fact that 
www. socialist-labour-party.org .uk had 
previously been mn by the Brarites, who 
had regularly updated the pages for 
Spark and Women for Socialism, the 
women’s section journal, while every¬ 
thing else had been neglected for over a 
year (presumably because Scargill had 
stopped forwarding them anything to 
post). I suspect that general secretary 
Hardman has now simply changed the 
password, thus denying the Brarites ac¬ 
cess to editing the site. 

Matters came to a head in November 
2002 when Scargill suffered his first ever 
defeat on the floor of congress. A mo¬ 
tion on North Korea, which included a 
paragraph in favour of “good relations 
with the Workers’ Party of Korea”, was 
carried, despite Scargill’s strongly ex¬ 
pressed support for an amendment de¬ 
leting this paragraph. A motion on 
housing was also passed against his ex¬ 
press wishes. 

Although Scargillites Hardman and 
Muir saw off challenges from the Stalin¬ 
ite camp for the national officers’ posts, 
Scargill could not prevent the election to 
the executive of a large number of Brar 
supporters and allies. Indeed, if they all 
turned up and voted consistently the 
same way, they would have a narrow 
majority on the NEC. 


Clearly that did not happen at the Janu¬ 
ary 18 meeting of the executive, which 
“expressed deep concern that the Janu¬ 
ary-February issue of... Spark reflected 
a policy which supported multilateral 
nuclear disarmament, despite the fact that 
the Socialist Labour Party from its incep¬ 
tion has been in support of unilateral 
nuclear disarmament and is affiliated to 
CND” (letter to London members, Feb¬ 
ruary 23). 

Try as I might, I cannot find any direct 
reference to either unilateral or multilat¬ 
eral disarmament in issue 13 of Spark, 
dated January 2003 (not January-Febru¬ 
ary), the issue sent to all London mem¬ 
bers. The only mention of nuclear 
weapons I spotted is contained in the re¬ 
port of the SLP congress, which quotes 
from the unanimously agreed resolution: 
“Congress resolves to campaign vigor¬ 
ously not only for the elimination of all 
nuclear, biological and chemical weap¬ 
ons, but for Britain’s withdrawal from 
Nato and any and all involvement in at¬ 
tacks upon independent nations” (my 
emphasis). 

Is this SLP policy not a call for multi¬ 
lateral disarmament - which Scargill 
claims is only “supported by the US ad¬ 
ministration, the right wing of the Labour 
Party, the Tory Party and those organi¬ 
sations/individuals who over many 
years have supported a pro-nuclear 
policy” (letter to London members, Feb¬ 
ruary 23)7 Scargill is not only alleging that 
the Stalinites are in “clear breach of the 
party’s constitution” by circulating this 
issue of Spark, but implies that they are 
lining up with the Tories and the United 
States! 

His condemnation of London for dis¬ 
tributing the education paper is equally 
ridiculous. The letter from the party’s 
national officers declares: “The educa¬ 
tion document circulated to you was 
written by Harpal Brar. It was not accepted 
by the national executive committee and 
at the NEC 19.1.02 in minute 9(a) Harpal 
himself stated that his paper was in¬ 
tended for internal discussion only. 

“The NEC agreed - with that undertak¬ 
ing - to circulate comrade Brar’s paper to 
regional secretaries. It was not intended 
to be a ‘useful document for school/uni¬ 


versity students, teachers and others’, 
as suggested in the circular sent on be¬ 
half of the London regional committee by 
[regional secretary] Carlos Rule.” 

So, in the same breath as admitting that 
the NEC agreed to the circulation of 
Brar’s paper for internal discussion, Scar¬ 
gill condemns London for carrying this 
out and declares the regional committee 
to be acting unconstitutionally. Appar¬ 
ently it is the mere suggestion that the 
document might be read outside the par¬ 
ty’s ranks that is not permissible. 

Nowhere, by the way, does Scargill 
actually lay down his objections to the 
contents of Brar’s paper. I cannot help 
but agree that much of Brar’s study in 
what is for him a specialist field is indeed 
“useful”. Nor is it obvious that it con¬ 
flicts in any way with official SLP policy. 
Clearly the fact that it was distributed at 
all after the NEC “adopted an education 
paper written by Arthur Scargill” is taken 
by the Great Leader as a personal affront 
(ibid). 

So the website is closed down, the 
party’s youth magazine is banned and 
we are surely about to see disciplinary 
action against comrade Brar and his fol¬ 
lowers. It seems that all this is intended 
to flush out the ultra-Stalinites who ac¬ 
tually accounted for a good half of the 
130 or so comrades who bothered to at¬ 
tend the 2002 congress. 

Scargill has driven out or repelled more 
than a thousand members. First hundreds 
of genuine communists and democrats 
of every shade departed or were driven 
out. Next for the chop were former 
courtiers Patrick Sikorski and Brian Heron 
and their Fourth International Support¬ 
ers Caucus. They were replaced by Roy 
Bull and his Economic and Philosophic 
Science Review faction and a new exo¬ 
dus began, which included trade union 
leaders such as Bob Crow and Mick Rix. 
The Bullites quickly fell foul of the Great 
Leader and the Brarites saw their oppor¬ 
tunity. 

The Brarites are just about the only re¬ 
maining members of the party with any 
energy. Soon no one will remain except 
Scargill himself... and it is only a matter 
of time before he falls out with himself and 
finds peace in oblivion • 
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George Galloway; hints but no details 


M M ■ n 1916, writing in Switzerland before 
B B ■ the outbreak of the Russian Revo- 

■ lution, Lenin wrote that there are 

■ decades where nothing happens, 
but there are weeks where decades happen.” 
Thus began George Galloway, maverick MP 
for Glasgow Kelvin, at the Socialist Alliance- 
initiated meeting, ‘Where is New Labour go¬ 
ing?’ “Our task,” he urged, “is to seize those 
weeks now.” 

Galloway top-billed a line-up that also fea¬ 
tured John Rees, speaking for the Socialist Al¬ 
liance; Mark Serwotka, general secretary of 
the PCS union; Lynda Smith, London regional 
treasurer of the Fire Brigades Union; and 
James Croy, political officer for the RMT rail 
union, standing in for Bob Crow, who sent 
apologies. 

This meeting, held in London’s Friends 
Meeting House on Monday March 3, laid 
down a marker for the future. The anti-war 
movement, along with ongoing union battles 
with New Labour, is creating the raw material 
the left must engage with in order to campaign 
for a new workers’ party. This was the unde¬ 
niable subtext of the meeting. Although the 
SA executive has liquidated the organisation 
for this immediate period, the needs of the 
movement are forcing the left - Socialist Work¬ 
ers Party included - to think about the future. 
The SWP too envisages a party somewhere 
down the track, though not through the di¬ 
rect route of building the S A. 

This meeting could not have taken place 
without the formation of the alliance, but in 
the form it is now, the SA seems to have mn 
itself out. Negotiations for a new pro-party 
formation involving the Socialist Alliance, its 
components and forces arising from the anti¬ 
war movement appear to be the order of the 
day. 

While the event was not ostensibly a So¬ 
cialist Alliance meeting, it is nevertheless sig¬ 
nificant that Galloway appeared on the 
platform. For Galloway, the war is throwing up 
a debate about the “future of the left, the La¬ 
bour movement and the future of our coun¬ 
try”. And he said that the time “to decide” is 
coming closer. Just what he meant by that was 
not made clear. 

Galloway said he was not there to talk about 
the war, but to talk about the choices we face. 
The UK had committed a war crime that day, 
he said. Six Iraqi civilians were killed in bomb¬ 
ing raids. For that, we cannot escape respon¬ 
sibility. All our taxes had killed those people. 
The trade unions of Lynda Smith and Bob 
Crow had helped pay for the party that ordered 
those murders. And he, a member of parlia¬ 
ment under the Blair whip, had even graver 
responsibilities. This cannot go on, he said: 
“There are limits. Enough will eventually be 
enough.” 

He went on to criticise Tony Blair for his 
‘great liberalism’: “It’s come to something 
when the leader of a political party thinks the 
foundation of that party was a historical mis¬ 
take,” said Galloway. “No parent would say 
that of even their most errant child.” 

Laying a claim to the heritage of Labour, 
he said its formation, allowing the unity of 
the unions, socialist societies and coopera¬ 
tives, was a huge step forward. The party 
conference was once a true parliament of 
labour. Now, said Galloway, Ceausescu 
would be embarrassed by New Labour’s 
stage-managed choreography. The execu¬ 
tive is a farce, he continued: Mark Seddon’s 
motion against the war on Iraq was simply 
ruled out of order. 

He then turned to the impact of the anti-war 
movement. The Labour rebellion of 122 MPs 
only happened because of the mass move¬ 
ment. Despite the two million on the street, he 
said that it was telling that more than 250 La¬ 
bour MPs still voted with the government. 
However, Blair had to rely on the Tories to go 
to war. 

It is not only the peace camp that is locked 
out of the Labour Party, he went on, but the 
trade unions as well. The Labour Party now 
excluded the interests of the left, the peace 
movement, the unions, the students and the 
migrants. Where does that take us? It takes 


us onto the streets and into the people’s par¬ 
liament. 

Warming to his theme and the response of 
the 700-strong audience, Galloway said: “We 
have created a mass movement of millions.” 
Grinning from ear to ear, he repeated the 
phrase: “In all my time in politics I’ve dreamed 
of saying those words. And it’s tme. We’ve 
created a mass movement of millions.” Hav¬ 
ing created this movement, said the Labour 
MP, “we aren’t about to march two million to 
the top of the hill just to march them down 
again”. Unfortunately though, he was big on 
the rhetoric, but small on the detail. 

Finally, he turned to his colleagues on the 
left of the Labour Party. He hoped that Jeremy 
Corbyn and John McDonnell were correct and 
that Labour could be won for the left. But while 
it is obvious we need a better choice than be¬ 
tween Blair and Duncan Smith, we also de¬ 
serve a better choice than between Brown and 
Blair. He warned again that Blair may yet break 
the Labour Party, so in the weeks and days to 
come, we must think, and plan, and act. 

Much of this speech had been backed up 
by contributions from John Rees, Mark Ser¬ 
wotka and Lynda Smith. Comrade Rees, a 
member of the Socialist Workers Party, began 
demagogically, saying that Blair had “fascist” 
allies in Berlusconi and Aznar. However, he 
rightly condemned the xenophobia of home 
secretary David Blunkett, who, by whipping 
up an anti-asylum furore, played into the 
hands of the BNP. Yet Rees’s contribution was 
typically economistic. “We” elected this gov¬ 
ernment, he said, to put an end to Tory rule, 
not to see it continue. We need jobs, homes, 
decent transport, education. 

Nevertheless, comrade Rees was explicit 
where Galloway was obtuse. He said that 
people do not vote because there is no es¬ 
tablishment party to speak for them: “We must 
demand the creation of an organisation to 
represent them.” Such an organisation, he 
said, needs a socialist programme cleared of 
all the muck of the past. He said that at present 
there was “no party that as a whole working 
class people can trust and vote for”. A telling 
home truth from one of the leaders of the 
“smallest mass party in the world”. He pointed 
to the modest achievements of the Socialist 
Alliance, but said it was only part of the story. 


Finally he said that the unity of the social¬ 
ists is better than unity with the Blairites. The 
formation of the Labour Party is now being 
frittered away by the Blairite leaders: “If it is 
time to start again, it is time to start again. We 
must give the working class the organisation 
they deserve.” 

Mark Serwotka presented some damning 
evidence of how anti-union this Labour gov¬ 
ernment was, and then went on to say how 
optimistic he was in this period. These are ex¬ 
citing and inspiring times, but we must aspire 
to more. We need a radical socialist alterna¬ 
tive. “This is not a pipe dream. If it can hap¬ 
pen in Scotland, it can happen in England and 
Wales.” 

Comrade Serwotka said we ought not to 
split over the question of the Labour Party. 
We must find a way to support the Galloways, 
the McDonnells and the Abbotts and oppose 
Straw, Blunkett and Blair. What was once 
viewed as CPGB ‘madness’ now seems to be 
leftwing common sense, at least in some quar¬ 
ters. 

Lynda Smith gave a rousing speech. I had 
not heard her before and was impressed by 
her humanity and militancy. She warned that 
the Labour Party was flirting with the idea of 
banning strikes. “We will not be slaves,” she 
said. She agreed that the union movement 
must find a way of opposing Blairites such as 
Raynsford and Fitzpatrick. Choking Blair of 
his funding without disaffiliating was a way 
to stand against the warmongers and the 
union-bashers, she said. 

James Croy outlined RMT policy, explain¬ 
ing to applause how the union had removed 
funding for MPs who would not support 
union policy. He added: “And we will support 
Ken Livingstone” - which was greeted by 
near silence, followed by embarrassed laugh¬ 
ter. 

Chaired by Christine Blower, former NUT 
president, this was an important meeting. The 
recognition that the left must unite to fight for 
a party able to take the working class to power 
is starting to gain more ground. It is criminal 
that the organisation whose logic could have 
led us towards such a party, the Socialist Al¬ 
liance, has been downplayed, sidelined and 
now effectively liquidated • 

Martin Blum 
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50 YEARS _ 

Stalin’s system of terror 


R ightly the 50th anniversary of 
Joseph Stalin’s death on 
March 5 1953 has been used 
as an occasion to revisit the 
massive terror he personally ordered and 
presided over from the late 1920s on¬ 
wards. Ten, maybe 20 million died. 

Survivors and the once secret Krem¬ 
lin archives alike testify to the scope, ar¬ 
bitrariness and bestiality of Stalin’s killing 
machine. Such evidence of human suf¬ 
fering and monumental loss of life deeply 
shames those on the left, such as the 
‘official communists’ around the Morn¬ 
ing Star , who guiltily downplay the sig¬ 
nificance of Stalin’s terror, or, as in the 
case of Arthur Scargill, cynically claim 
that his sociopathic butchery remains un¬ 
proven. 

Such deniers are deservedly totally 
marginal nowadays. However, that does 
not mean that the left has no painful ques¬ 
tions to answer. Take the Trotskyites. Or¬ 
ganised in a bewildering variety of 
factions - the International Socialist 
Group, Workers Power, Socialist Party in 
England and Wales, Workers Revolu¬ 
tionary Party, Socialist Action, Spartacist 
League, International Bolshevik Ten¬ 
dency, etc - this school of thought unit¬ 
edly argues, as a matter of high doctrine, 
that, though Stalin and his associates 
perpetrated a crime of world-historic pro¬ 
portions with the terror, the Soviet Un¬ 
ion somehow remained a workers’ state, 
albeit “degenerated”, till its final demise 
in 1991. 

The Soviet Union was no such thing. 
There was bureaucratic, not working 
class socialism. With 1928 and the first 
five-year plan the Stalin leadership em¬ 
barked on a course of so-called ‘primi¬ 
tive socialist accumulation’, and 
exploiting and oppressing not only the 
peasantry, but the working class too. The 
terror was bound up with this counter¬ 
revolution with the revolution. 

A whole literature exists on what is 
commonly known as the purges. While 
often containing telling, sometimes sear¬ 
ing, insights, its various strands and 
genres tend to be sidetracked or stopped 
short by pre-existing ideological assump¬ 
tions or aims. 

Alexander Solzhenitsyn, for example, 
in light of his own experience, states that 
the terror was self-perpetuating, irrational 
and that anyway revolutions inevitably 
eat their own children (see A Solzhenit¬ 
syn The gulag archipelago London 
1974). Others, such as Roy Medvedev 
and Robert Tucker, have it that Stalin was 
pathologically determined to wipe out 
every rival and that as an autocrat he 
needed a new class of administrators not 
tainted with democratic sentiments (see 
R Medvedev Let history judge London 
1976 and RC Tucker Stalin in power Lon¬ 
don 1992). Another view, one notoriously 
advanced in the 1940s by Joseph Davis, 
US ambassador to Moscow from 1936- 
38, holds that terror was needed if indus¬ 
trialisation was to be a success and that 
the purges liquidated the fifth column 
that would have sided with the Germans 
and Nazism (see JE Davis Mission to 
Moscow London 1942). 

Naturally such accounts contain ele¬ 
ments of the truth. The ‘black tornado’ 
certainly developed a fearful momentum 
all of its own. Every ‘enemy of the peo¬ 
ple’, often under severe and terrible tor¬ 
ture, was forced to provide the names of 
‘accomplices’ to the NKVD inquisition. 
One victim would in spite of themselves 
create five more. But to grasp the logic 
of what appears to be inherently illogical 
one must go further than merely citing 
the Jacobin terror of Robespierre and 
Saint-Just, or the red terror of Lenin and 
Trotsky. 

Stalin’s terror was a system in its own 
right. It lasted a generation and deci¬ 
mated a generation. It was no emergency 


measure dictated by civil war. Every stra¬ 
tum of society suffered. Every institution 
of the regime was traumatised. No fam¬ 
ily, no matter how high, escaped its hand. 
Terror might have maintained the domi¬ 
nation of the bureaucracy, but it also put 
the fear of god into the hearts of even 
Stalin’s cronies. To a man they lived in 
dread of the midnight knock. And yet in 
the absence of socialism it is correct to 
say that the ‘primitive socialist accumu¬ 
lation’ of the five-year plans could only 
be carried through using terror. 

Similar qualifications apply to theories 
based on Stalin as a personality. He 
would appear to have been mentally 
unbalanced. His uncontrolled vindictive¬ 
ness and limitless mistrust was only 
equalled by his cunning. Needless to say, 
more is required if we are to understand 
how and why such a man could estab¬ 
lish a monocracy. 

As to the notion that terror eliminated 
internal enemies, the facts show exactly 
the opposite. Despite Mein Kampfs 
contempt for Slavs and its genocidal 
promise of a vast living-space for the Ger¬ 
man master race “obtained by and large 
only at the expense of Russia”, Stalin’s 
terrorism actually created a substantial 
layer of collaborators (A Hitler Mein 
KampfLondon 1992, pl28). Hundreds of 
thousands, perhaps millions, actually pre¬ 
ferred Nazism to Stalinism. 

In 1925 Stalin would surely have been 
mortified by the idea that his bureaucratic 
machinations against the left oppositions 
would - with one improvisation logically 
and remorselessly leading to another - 
end in the terrorisation of the whole of 
society and mass slaughter. Unlike Hit¬ 
ler, Stalin had no diabolical blueprint. His 
terror was driven by the becoming of a 
dysfunctional society which because of 
its internal contradictions had social re¬ 
lations the governing bureaucracy could 
neither spontaneously nor consciously 
control. 

‘Socialism in one country’ was a bu¬ 
reaucratic adaptation to the isolation of 
the Soviet Union. Upholding it was to fla¬ 
grantly distort Marxism. However, Stalin 
and his faction could admit no such 
thing. Nor therefore could they tolerate 
(contain) those who continued to defend 
and advocate orthodox Marxism. Left 
oppositionists soon found themselves 
expelled from the party and exiled in re¬ 
mote places. 

Initially theorised as a corollary of the 
worker-peasant alliance, ‘socialism in one 
country’ proved to be incompatible with 
the New Economic Policy of partial mar¬ 
ket relations, introduced as a stopgap in 
the early 1920s under Lenin. 

By the mid-1920s the peasants refused 
any longer to market sufficient grain. To 
save ‘socialism in one country’ NEP had 
to be abandoned. Unable to retreat back 
to the market or trust in mass democracy, 
Stalin had no option but to risk all and 
embark on a programme of forced collec- 
tivisation and crash industrialisation. 
Deprived of outside aid by the failure of 
revolution in the advanced countries, 
primitive accumulation could only be 
carried out by extracting tribute from in¬ 
ternal sources - namely the workers and 
peasants. 

Objections to the method and pro¬ 
posed pace of accumulation were 
branded treasonable. Economic experts 
and planning specialists alike received 
the sort of treatment previously meted 
out to Trotskyites and Zinovievites. 
And when things inevitably went wrong 
scapegoats had to be found. Managers 
trained in tsarist times, Mensheviks and 
foreign engineers all featured in famous 
show trials between 1928 and 1933. 

Overcoming the peasant market 
economy necessitated terror. So did the 
absence of market mechanisms. 

Primitive bureaucratic accumulation 


‘re-enserfed’ the peasantry and deprived 
the workers of any rights remaining from 
the gains of the October Revolution. The 
first five-year plan was an agony for the 
Soviet people. As targets soared, along 
with claimed advances in production, 
their already wretched living standards 
declined proportionately. Instead of Sta¬ 
lin’s heralded “life of plenty”, starvation 
and poverty was their lot: “The workers 
who had been recmited from the villages 
lived in unspeakable conditions - filth, 
bedbugs, cockroaches, bad food and in¬ 
adequate clothing” (NI Khrushchev 
Khrushchev remembers London 1971, 
p64). The first five-year plan dramatically 
increased the numbers of rightless work¬ 
ers and the absolute and total surplus 
that could be pumped from them. But in 
showing its strength the bureaucracy 
also showed its weakness. Such was the 
dialectic of bureaucratic socialism. 

The workers might have had their trade 
unions finally taken from them and turned 
into an instmment of management and 
the state, while subsistence levels were 
halved and production quotas doubled 
and doubled again. But the oppressed 
soon found unexpected ways of exert¬ 
ing themselves within the workplace and 
undermining the intentions of the sup¬ 
posedly all-powerful bureaucracy. Spon¬ 
taneity corroded Stalin’s decrees. 

A stubborn refusal to cooperate by the 
minions on the shop floor produced dis¬ 
astrous results for those who sat in warm 
offices but who were, precisely because 
of their elevated position, legally respon¬ 
sible for the delivery of plan targets. With¬ 
out “any organisers or leaders - just an 
invisible wink” - workers resisted (M 
Lewin The Gorbachev phenomenon 
London 1989, p25). Go-slows, reinterpret¬ 
ing orders, human error, absenteeism be¬ 
came weapons of self-defence (negative 
control). 

Nor did workers worry about using 
working hours to hunt down food and 
other necessities. If mangers did not play 
ball, the labour shortage meant they had 
no compunction about flitting from job 
to job in order to search out better con¬ 
ditions. Demoralised, hungry, badly 
trained and yet prepared to cock a snook 
at management, workers’ productivity 
was bound to suffer. 

At a local level there was every incen¬ 
tive for management to seek an accom¬ 
modation with the workers on the one 
hand and to fabricate plan results on the 
other. It was easier to slacken the pace of 
work and find bonuses and other pallia¬ 
tives for the workers than to genuinely 
fulfil the demands of the planning authori¬ 
ties. The macroeconomic consequences 
of such micro-economic compromises 
were all too obvious. Quality was a chi¬ 
mera. Plan values never matched use val¬ 
ues. And everywhere there were lies, 
cheating, deceit and wonderfully inven¬ 
tive reports of glorious success. 

Lrom the viewpoint of Stalin and the 
centre it appeared that the workers were 
irresponsible and lazy, if not active sabo¬ 
teurs. With everything subordinated to 
accumulation there was neither room nor 
desire for concessions to the sullen 
mass. Lor those now accustomed to ter¬ 
ror the answer seemed obvious - draco¬ 
nian legislation. In the name of ‘socialism 
in one country’ bureaucratic omnipo¬ 
tence had to be enhanced and the work¬ 
ers cowed. What a travesty of genuine 
socialism! 

In October 1930, the first decree was 
made forbidding the free movement of 
labour. It was followed two months later 
by one that prohibited managers from 
taking-on workers who had left their pre¬ 
vious place of employment without per¬ 
mission. 

At the same time unemployment ben¬ 
efit was ended on the grounds that un¬ 
employment no longer existed. In 


January 1931 came legislation providing 
for prison sentences in cases of labour 
indiscipline - confined initially to rail- 
workers. Lebruary saw the introduction 
of compulsory labour books for all indus¬ 
trial and transport workers. In March, 
decrees against negligence were an¬ 
nounced, followed by a stipulation mak¬ 
ing workers responsible for damage 
done to machines or materials. 

Privileged rations for ‘shock brigades’ 
were introduced, and in 1932 the then 
very meagre food supplies were put un¬ 
der direct control of factory managers 
and distributed through a tick system of 
allocation by results. July 1932 saw the 
repeal of article 37 of the 1922 labour 
code, under which the transfer of a worker 
from one enterprise to another could be 
effected only with their consent. On 
August 7 1932 the death penalty was 
introduced for theft of state or collective 
farm property. A law which was immedi¬ 
ately applied on a wide scale - firing 
squads began to devour workers on the 
same scale as kulaks. 

Prom November 1932 a single day’s 
unauthorised absence from work became 
punishable by instant dismissal. Then at 
the end of 1932, on December 27, came 
the reintroduction of internal passports 
- denounced by Lenin as one of the worst 
features of tsarist backwardness and 
despotism. 

There can be no doubt that with the 
advance of production under bureau¬ 
cratic socialism new layers found them¬ 
selves absorbed into the labour process 
to the point where there was a crippling 
population shortage. This generated an 
irresistible upward pressure on levels of 
subsistence. The same spontaneous 
social laws necessitated an eventual 
abandonment of Stalin’s most authoritar¬ 
ian measures. Insubstantial and ulti¬ 
mately unsustainable material incentives 
became ever more important. Neverthe¬ 
less throughout its entire history bureau¬ 
cratic socialism had constant recourse to 
naked force in order to maintain its domi¬ 
nation. 

Clearly Stalin’s terror played a key role 
in the birth of the system. Moreover in 
the 1928-1941 formative years, each suc¬ 
cessive crisis caused by the unfolding 
of internal contradictions was dealt with 
using the mailed fist. With each terroris¬ 
tic partial solution society evolved, took 
shape and its contradictions became 
more pronounced and intractable. 

Terror secured the bureaucracy’s domi¬ 
nation of the countryside. It also unin¬ 
tentionally ruined agriculture and 
triggered famine. Terror against the work¬ 
ers subordinated labour-power to the 
bureaucracy and prevented the emer¬ 
gence of a conscious proletarian chal¬ 
lenge. But no legislation could break the 
negative control workers exercised over 
their own individual work, precisely be¬ 
cause it was social (nor the non-produc¬ 
tivity on the state and collective farms). 
Stalin institutionalised competition be¬ 
tween workers through creating a privi¬ 
leged stratum of shock workers (and in 
due course Stakhanovites). Suffice to 
say, reducing necessary labour remained 
a constant frustration. 

The turmoil, the countless foreseen 
and unforeseen drawbacks of Stalin’s 
collectivisation and industrialisation 
caused huge stresses and strains to de¬ 
velop within the governing apparatus. 
The old Bolshevik, left and right, had 
been routed. However, Stalin still faced 
overt and covert opposition from within 
the party hierarchy. It was Stalinite ideo¬ 
logically. But it was not yet completely 
subordinated to the man, Stalin. 

Ryutin 

Most students of the USSR agree that 
the so-called Ryutin platform was the 
“crucial” event leading to Stalin’s gener¬ 


alisation, his systemisation of terror (R 
Conquest The great terror - a reassess¬ 
ment London 1990, p24). MN Ryutin was 
a young, unorthodox, Bukharinite. With 
the help of a small group of co-thinkers 
he produced and circulated a long theo¬ 
retical document (‘rediscovered’ in 1989, 
it is believed to have contained 13 chap¬ 
ters and run to 200 pages). It included, 
not to say centred on, a stinging attack 
on Stalin and his policies. 

The eclecticism of Ryutinite politics is 
summed up by the confused, but not 
unperceptive, notion that the (Bukharin) 
right wing of the CPSU “has proved cor¬ 
rect in the economic field”, but Trotsky 
was equally correct “in his criticism of the 
regime in the Party” (quoted in ibid p25). 
Of course, the motive behind Ryutin’s 
praise for former leaders was to focus on 
the need to remove the incumbent leader 
(it does not reduce Ryutin’s stature that 
years later he became a Gorbachevite 
hero of convenience). According to 
Ryutin, Stalin was the “evil genius of the 
Russian Revolution”. Due to his “per¬ 
sonal desire for power and revenge” Sta¬ 
lin had “brought the revolution to the 
verge of min” (quoted in ibid p24). 

Expelled from the party in September 
1930, Ryutin was arrested six weeks later. 
Despite being readmitted in January 1931, 
unlike so many Old Bolsheviks, Trotsky- 
ite and Zinovievite, he was not to be 
tamed. In June 1932, as part of the “all- 
union conference of the Union of Marx- 
ist-Leninists” Ryutin put his name to an 
“appeal to membership of the CPSU(B)”. 
Unambiguously it was a call for political 
revolution (Trotsky had no monopoly on 
the idea of revolution within the revolu¬ 
tion). “Stalin and his clique will not and 
cannot voluntarily give up their posi¬ 
tions,” said the appeal. So “they must be 
removed by force” and “as soon as pos¬ 
sible”, it concluded (quoted in ibid p24). 

It is well known that Stalin pressed for 
Ryutin’s execution after he was rearrested 
in September 1932. The general secretary 
interpreted political revolution as a eu¬ 
phemism for his own assassination. The 
Soviet Union, however, was an oligarchy. 
Not yet an a monocracy. Much to Sta¬ 
lin’s fury he could not win on the polit- 
buro. Defeat “rankled” - in 1936 he spoke 
of the OGPU being four years behind in 
unmasking Trotskyites (quoted in ibid 
p25). Over the next two years Stalin put 
together what for him was the “logical so¬ 
lution” - the blood sacrifice of Kirov (ibid 
p25). 

It would appear that two implicit trends 
existed within the commanding heights 
of the apparatus. One favoured pressing 
on with terror. The other wanted some 
sort of normalisation. Both found expres¬ 
sion at the 17th Congress of the CPSU in 
January 1934. Officially entitled the “con¬ 
gress of victors”, it turned out to be the 
congress of victims - over the next few 
years 1,108 of the 1,966 delegates were 
to be shot, 70% of the central committee 
elected by them were to die violent 
deaths. On the face of it Stalin was trium¬ 
phant. All prominent oppositionists had 
surrendered by 1933 (apart, of course, 
Trotsky, who continued to damn Stalin 
from abroad). Zinoviev and Kamenev, 
back from Siberia, made another grovel¬ 
ling confession of their sins to the con¬ 
gress. Hitler’s success in becoming 
chancellor in Germany finally prodded 
Rakovsky and Sosnovsky into capitu¬ 
lation. They too abased themselves be¬ 
fore Stalin. 

In his report Stalin boasted that there 
was “nothing to prove and, it seems, no 
one to fight” (JV Stalin Selected works 
Vol 13, Moscow 1955, p354). Yet the “mur¬ 
derer and peasant-slayer” did not feel 
secure in his Kremlin lair. Stalin warned 
that those who advocated a relaxation of 
the struggle against left and right “devia¬ 
tions” were “sworn enemies of Lenin- 
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ism” ( ibid p371). He did not name names. 
But he must have been talking about real 
people, a real political trend. Perhaps 
equally significantly in terms of subtext, 
he put the all to evident shortcomings of 
the country’s economy down not to the 
party’s line nor objective conditions. The 
“responsibility for the failures and de¬ 
fects” lay with “ourselves alone”: ie, the 
bureaucracy ( ibid p374). 

Stalin received his now customary 
“stormy and prolonged applause”. In 
spite of the public adulation there had 
been private talk amongst delegates of 
replacing Stalin as general secretary with 
Kirov. He is reported to have rejected 
such suggestions out of hand. Never¬ 
theless 150-300 delegates are believed to 
have voted against Stalin in the election 
to the central committee - the official fig¬ 
ures gave the number as three (R Con¬ 
quest The great terror - a reassessment 
London 1990, p33). This not inconsider¬ 
able act of defiance reflected a broader 
trend which seems to have wanted an 
end to terror. 

Some have suggested that Kirov had 
taken up the mantel of Bukharin’s pro- 
NEP politics. Given the sufferings the 
party leadership had just inflicted on the 
entire country in the name of primitive 
accumulation, it would appear improb¬ 
able. Indeed no convincing evidence has 
been presented. NEP had woefully failed. 
Moreover primitive accumulation, or 
more accurately the terror accompany¬ 
ing it, destroyed the kulak farms which 
generated marketable surpluses. A re¬ 
turn to NEP would totally discredit the 
regime politically and almost certainly 
result in food supplies to the swollen cit¬ 
ies and rash of new industrial projects be¬ 
coming even scarcer. NEP mark two was 
not an option. 

Nor it is the case that Kirov was 
viewed in leading circles as Stalin’s natu¬ 
ral successor. He was up and coming, but 
still no more than a second-rank figure. 
Kirov was though the personification of 
those who thought that, while terror had 
been an unfortunate necessity, it should 
give way to normalisation - incidentally 
Bukharin had been charged with the task 
of drafting a new, democratic, constitu¬ 
tion and this was seen by many to indi¬ 
cate that the moderate trend in the 
bureaucracy had gained influence. 

Normalisation was an understandable 
goal. Society had become deeply disaf¬ 
fected. Many party members felt ex¬ 


hausted and demoralised. Normalisation 
presumably meant some sort of democ- 
ratisation and relief from suffering. Such 
a regime would surely have been wel¬ 
comed by the Soviet peoples - at least 
momentarily. Stalin’s institutionalisation 
of terror would never have happened 
and perhaps therefore the gruelling pa¬ 
triotic war with Nazism greatly shortened. 

But the system could not be saved. In 
historic terms democratisation would 
have actually brought forward collapse. 
The social formation in the USSR was 
unsustainable. Normalisation was not a 
viable programme because the system 
itself was unviable. Khrushchev opened 
things up and was removed by the bu¬ 
reaucracy in order to prevent him going 
any further. Gorbachev went further and 
the system did collapse. 

Stalin must have decided to strike first 
and liquidate all who might in some way 
favour his removal. To preserve the sys¬ 
tem he needed to establish a monoc¬ 
racy. Terror therefore had to encompass 
those who thought themselves totally 
loyal to the system but who might not 
be totally loyal to Stalin. Obviously the 
machinery of terror was already in place. 
All Stalin had to do was some fine tun¬ 
ing. In July 1934 the OGPU was replaced 
by the NKVD. The change was more 
than one of title. The NKVD, the Peo¬ 
ple’s Commissariat for Internal Affairs, 
unlike the OGPU, was under Stalin’s 
“supreme political authority” (R Con¬ 
quest The great terror - a reassessment 
London 1990, p34). It was his praetorian 
guard. 

With the NKVD Stalin carried out what 
Conquest calls the “crime of the century” 
- the assassination of Kirov ( ibid p37). 
The official 1938 version of events of De¬ 
cember 1 1934 was an interesting combi¬ 
nation of fact and fiction. Leonid 
Nikolayev was a young Zinovievite. Ac¬ 
cording to the account, he planned 
Kirov’s death acting directly under the 
orders of Zinoviev, Kamenev and Trot¬ 
sky. The conspiracy was facilitated by 
Genrikh Yagoda, head of NKVD - shot in 
1938. It was he who instructed Ivan Za¬ 
porozhets, second in command of Len¬ 
ingrad NKVD, to remove all obstacles to 
the assassin. 

There can be little doubt that Stalin plot¬ 
ted the whole thing. Yagoda, as it was 
later said, set-up Nikolayev and cleared 
his way into the Smolny and Kirov’s 
third floor office. But “Yagoda could only 


have acted on the secret order of Stalin” 
(NI Khrushchev, quoted in Argumenty i 
fakty February 11 1989). 

Stalin showed remorse at Kirov’s fu¬ 
neral. It was clearly feigned. Stalin would 
now experience no problems of the sort 
he had encountered over Ryutin. The 
death of Kirov allowed him to create the 
hysterical atmosphere needed to make 
terror permanent. The politburo did not 
have the opportunity to decide on its re¬ 
sponse to the Kirov assassination. Sta¬ 
lin simply presented its members with a 
fait accompli. Immediately news came in 
of the “evil murder of comrade Kirov”, 
Stalin launched his terror. Initially it was 
former oppositionists who were arrested. 
However, such ‘liberalism’ soon gave 
way to indiscriminate terror. Within a few 
months 30,000 to 40,000 Leningraders 
had been deported to Siberia and the 
Arctic (R Conquest The great terror - a 
reassessment London 1990, p45). It did 
not stop there. “The flower of the party” 
was to be “stamped out in the savage 
violence” that followed (NI Khrushchev 
Khrushchev remembers London 1971, 
p66). Along with, it should be added, 
milli ons of others. 

Invented enemies 

The Soviet social formation economised 
politics and politicised economics. Ter¬ 
ror soon invaded every aspect and layer 
of economic life. Traitors and spies had 
to be endlessly unmasked and fed to the 
never satiated gulag. The readily avail¬ 
able supply of kulaks, bourgeois special¬ 
ists, tsarists, Mensheviks and foreign 
engineers having been exhausted, new 
human material was needed. From out¬ 
siders the terror shifted to insiders. A new 
enemy had to be invented, writes Gabor 
Ritterspom. It had become increasingly 
“difficult to maintain” the fiction that the 
hardships endured by the people were 
all the fault of those “alien to the regime” 
(GT Ritterspom in J Arch Getty and RT 
Manning [eds] Stalinist terror Cam¬ 
bridge 1993, plOl). 

The Trotskyite myth had to be given 
a new twist. Supposed Trotskyites were 
to be made responsible for every short¬ 
age, every failure. Vyshinsky illustrated 
the desperate reasoning of a regime 
which made big boasts but had to explain 
poor results: “In our country, rich in re¬ 
sources of all kinds,” he said, “there could 
not have been and cannot be a situation 
in which a shortage of any product 


should exist.... It is now clear why there 
are interruptions of supplies here and 
there, why, with our riches and abun¬ 
dance of products, there is a shortage first 
of one thing, then of another. It is these 
traitors who are responsible for it” ( Re¬ 
port of the court proceedings in the case 
of the anti-Soviet ‘bloc of rights and Trot¬ 
skyites ’ Moscow 1938, p676). 

Centre encouraged those below to 
find fault with those above - excluding 
itself of course - and to blame every fault 
on the Trotskyite plot to dismember the 
Soviet Union. Problems multiplied with 
every forward step the system made. 
Everyone had a grievance and a scape¬ 
goat. Workers resented managers for the 
privileges and disruption caused by Stak- 
hanovite methods of work. Stakhano- 
vites accused managers and technical 
personnel for “sabotaging” their move¬ 
ment. The press was full of such reports. 
In the midst of a “national hysteria about 
enemies” Stalin’s paranoia could only 
grow (R Thuston, in J Arch Getty and RT 
Manning [eds] Stalinist terror Cam¬ 
bridge 1993, pi59). Complaints mirrored 
the rising scale of irrationality. Victims 
therefore grew exponentially. 

The “chronic defects of the Stalinist 
planning system were simply presented 
as sabotage”. In this way the regime 
made it “impossible to discuss true re¬ 
sponsibility” (E Zaleski Stalinist plan¬ 
ning for economic growth, 1933-1952 
Chapel Hill NC 1980, pp248-9). Within 
industry breakdowns, raw material 
shortages, unfulfilled targets, accidents, 
lack of bonuses, etc were attributed to 
the vast Trotskyite plot, which, as dip¬ 
lomatic expediency required, was said 
to be directed in conjunction with the 
German, British, French, Japanese or 
Polish intelligence services. Salem and 
its malevolent witch-finder was re-en¬ 
acted at specially convened meetings 
across the Soviet expanse. At the 
prompting of Moscow’s plenipotentiar¬ 
ies, hapless managers were denounced 
by their downtrodden subordinates. 
But with or without popular participa¬ 
tion the NKVD successively liquidated 
one set of managers after another. 

Each bout of exposures, arrests and 
butchery saw ‘red’ conformists and ca¬ 
reerists take another step up the ladder. 
Through ‘negative selection’ hundreds 
of thousands with little or no technical 
qualifications entered the administrative 
hierarchy. Not surprisingly, as manage¬ 


ment became progressively less skilled 
and more fearful, the functioning of the 
economy became less efficient and more 
chaotic. Production, virtually stagnant in 
1937 and 1938, “actually went down in 
1939” (R Conquest The great terror - a 
reassessment London 1990, p276). Soviet 
economic difficulties were obviously 
exacerbated by the terror. Most authori¬ 
ties agree on that (see N Jasny Soviet 
industrialisation Chicago 1961, ppl32- 
79; A Nove An economic history of the 
USSR Harmondsworth 1982, pp225-69; 
R Medvedev Let history judge London 
1976, ppl92-258). Nor is it wrong to sug¬ 
gest that “the falloff in Soviet growth 
rates” was itself a “cause” of the terror 
(RT Manning, in J Arch Getty and RT 
Manning [eds] Stalinist terror Cam¬ 
bridge 1993, pi 16). 

At every level the system by its very 
nature bred ‘saboteurs and wreckers’: ie, 
irrationality. Target figures were always 
unrealistic. Under Stalin’s terror admitting 
failure meant certain death. Mere self- 
preservation led management to hide the 
tmth with exaggerated figures and non¬ 
use values. It was a rational but high-risk 
strategy. 

With each success reported, the plan¬ 
ners in turn calculated higher targets. 
Higher targets forced management into 
bigger lies. The gap between what was 
real (use values) and what was claimed 
(target values) grew to the point where it 
could not easily escape the notice of the 
authorities. Instead of looking for the so¬ 
cial origins of false data and the produc¬ 
tion of waste, those in command 
preferred to attribute it to “malevolent 
human design” ( ibid pi 17). Hidden Trot¬ 
skyite wreckers and saboteurs were to 
be blamed for the incoherence of the 
plan, not Stalin. Kaganovich uncovered 
their ‘counterrevolutionary limit-setting 
on output’ - and duly “organised the 
mass destruction of engineering and 
technical cadres” (R Conquest The great 
terror - a reassessment London 1990, 
p276). 

In the dungeons of the NKVD the 
chief director, his deputy and close as¬ 
sociates would confess to anything. 
“The only chance of avoiding death 
was to admit to everything ... even this 
seldom saved a man’s life” ( ibid pl28). 
If spared, they would be packed off to 
do exhausting manual labour and a pre¬ 
mature end in the camps. Needless to 
say, the inexperienced substitutes had 
to deploy the same (criminal) exaggera¬ 
tions and methods to survive even in 
the short term. Antoni Ekart rightly 
points out that the system left them “no 
option” (A Ekart Vanished without a 
trace London 1954, pl56). 

As an attempt at displacing popular 
anger the show trials give us an unin¬ 
tended glimpse of the “impossible”, but 
actual, conditions in industry. Conquest 
quotes AA Shestov, an NKVD agent, 
who was made to testify, during the trial 
of the so-called ‘Siberians’, that it was 
Trotskyites rather than government 
policy which was rendering the worker’s 
life intolerable. “Instructions were is¬ 
sued,” said Shestov, “to worry the life out 
of the workers. Before a worker reached 
his place of work, he must be made to 
heap two hundred curses on the heads 
of the pit management. Impossible con¬ 
ditions of work were created. Not only 
for Stakhanovite methods but even for 
normal methods” (quoted in R Conquest 
The great terror - a reassessment Lon¬ 
don 1990, pi 54). 

Such concoctions might have fooled 
some of the workers some of the time. But 
they could not fool all of the workers all 
of the time. Moreover for the system as 
a whole there was a high price. The new 
managers were supposed to be more 
subservient and therefore useful to the 
centre. Or so Stalin thought. However, 
the actual characteristic that was se¬ 
lected, in almost Darwinian fashion, was 
not obedience. It was managerial incom¬ 
petence, combined with a facility for con¬ 
ciliation with the workers and statistical 
disinformation. The Stalinite environ¬ 
ment favoured hacks • 

Jack Conrad 
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ARTISTS 


Part of the movement 


Lysistrata is a 
renowned anti-war 
play by Aristophanes - 
the Athenian 
playwright who lived 
over the years 448-388 
BC. Old in terms of 
time, his play is 
certainly not out of 
date politically. 
Recognising the 
contemporary power of 
Lysistrata , artists 
throughout the world 
put on performances of 
the play on March 3 as 
part of a coordinated 
protest against the US- 
UK war against Iraq. 
The play was seen by 
audiences in four 
continents, showing the 
possibilities for far- 
reaching international 
cultural engagement as 
part of the new and 
exciting period that is 
opening up. 

Artists Against the 
War staged Lysistrata 
with Doug Holton as 
director at the 
Unitarian Church, 
Newington Green. 
Afterwards Anne Me 
Shane talked to actor 
Zoe Simon about her 
involvement and the 
role for artists in the 
fight against the war 


W hat is Lysistrata about? 

Aristophanes was writing dur¬ 
ing a period of Greek history 
where there had been constant 
war for about 20 years. Athens was intent on 
expanding its empire and was at war with other 
city-states. It was using its powerful navy to 
impose hegemony and exact tribute. 
Aristophanes felt the war was not about jus¬ 
tice but about greed. 

He wrote the play to stir people against the 
war and used women as the central charac¬ 
ters to show the power he felt they had. 

But the play is about women going on 
sex strike against the war. What did this 
symbolise? 

This was about his belief in matriarchy. 
Aristophanes is known to have great regard 
for women and was especially respectful of 
his mother. He believed that the way women 
did things was better. Here the women are 
shown to be the rational ones who refuse to 
be silenced any longer. They use the only 
weapon they have to force the men to make a 
peace. 

What is its significance today? 

This is part of a worldwide protest. As an actor 
it is important to me that I can use my talent in 
this way. It gives me heart to think that people 
are performing this in Sydney, Belgrade, Ram- 
allah and the United States. There are appar¬ 
ently some famous actors performing it in Los 
Angeles. It’s about us as actors using our 
skills to protest against the war and doing 
something that people can relate to. 

What contribution do you think Artists 
Against the War can make? 

People are often turned off speeches and find 
them meaningless. They feel disenfranchised 
and alienated from politics as it is traditionally 
perceived. I think artists can find another way 
to get the message across which people will 
listen to and get something from. I would like 
to do more performances of Lysistrata and 
other plays. I think we should be looking at 
using all kinds of new spaces - community 
halls, churches, mosques, schools. I think we 
need to make this art as accessible as possi¬ 
ble. This is not just about the war. It’s about 
wider questions of democracy. I see it as a way 
of promoting extreme democracy in Britain. 
How do you link your art with your 
politics personally? 

I have always been attracted to communism. 
The problem with liberal democracy is that it 
allows people to be passive. People aren’t 
involved and the rulers can get away with 
doing things we don’t want them to do. But 
communism has been seen so negatively - it’s 
been associated with Stalinism and authori¬ 
tarianism rather than democracy. I believe that 
communism is about extreme democracy, not 
bloodshed. I decided to become active after 
February 15.1 found so much leftwing litera¬ 
ture on the march. I met a lot of dedicated 
people. I feel I can be part of this movement - 
I can be included • 

Artists against the War 

• artistsagainstthewar@hotmail.com 
• www.artistsagainstthewar.org.uk 
• wwwstopthewar.org 
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Performed on 
four continents: 
still carrying a 
powerful anti¬ 
war message 
from across the 
centuries 


Whose democracy? 




A n enthusiastic crowd of about 800 
anti-war protesters gathered in 
Swansea on Februavy 28 to greet 
Tony Blair, who was paying a flying visit to 
the conference of the Welsh Labour 
Party. Most were seasoned lefties, 
including a couple of dozen each from 
the Socialist Workers Party and Socialist 
Party. However they were not only 
hampered by appalling weather: the 
local police had a go as well. 

At the last minute they refused the 
Stop the War Coalition permission to set 
up a stage and sound system, as planned. 
Labour rebel George Galloway MP was 
forced to address the rally with a wobbly 
umbrella over his head in the middle of a 
grassy area, which quickly turned into 
ankle-deep mud. Speaking without notes, 
he gave a slightly rambling, but well- 
received speech, which climaxed in his 
now well known call to “rebuild the 
Labour Party. We will not stand by and 
watch Tony Blair destroy our party.” 
However, he did not spell out how exactly 
he is planning to challenge Blairism or 
what he would like to see in its place. 

A speaker from the Muslim Associa¬ 
tion of Britain addressed us “in the name 
of god, the merciful almighty”. He 
eloquently questioned the morality of the 
war, and quite rightly predicted that 
“going to war would be the best recruit¬ 
ment agent for terrorism in the region”. 

He was followed by Alan Thomson, 
member of the SWP, who - maybe 
surprisingly - spoke for the Welsh 
Socialist Alliance. The dire state of the 
WSA was well evident in the lack of any 


"Tony Blair 
and the 
whole 
parliament 
are ignoring 
the 

democratic 
wish of the 
people” 


visible presence. There were no banners. 
No leaflets were given out. No new 
members recruited. The WSA has been 
operating on a extremely low level since 
the SP walked out a few months ago. 

However, comrade Thomson certainly 
did a good job. He quite rightly concen¬ 
trated on the current crisis of representa¬ 
tion and - unusually for an SWP member - 
complained about the lack of democ¬ 
racy: “Tony Blair and the whole parlia¬ 
ment are ignoring the democratic wish of 
the people. Well, we ignore their democ¬ 
racy when we take to the streets, occupy 
colleges and walk out of workplaces 
when they call a war.” 

The most controversial speech was 
made by Peter Black, a Liberal Democrat 
member of the Welsh assembly. His 
entire speech questioned the “legality of 
this war. Yes, Saddam Hussein is an evil 
dictator, but it is not legal to attack him.” 
He pushed for “justice through the 
United Nations”. Unsurprisingly, this was 
greeted by only lukewarm, polite 
clapping and a couple of heckles. Credit 
goes to the chair of the rally, who asked 
the crowd after this speech: “I think we 
need to clarify something. Do we want a 
US war?” To which the crowd shouted, 
“No!” She then asked, “Do we want a UN 
war?”, which was of course greeted with 
the same response and a lot of relieved 
laughter. 

While it was a mistake to give the Lib 
Dems a platform, the chair did well in 
exposing their soft and inconsistent anti¬ 
war stance • 

Tina Becker 
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ORGANISING 


Build the anti¬ 
war movement 


What you can do 

Anti-war meetings People want to discuss the war and the impending tasks 
for the movement. Many local anti-war meetings will mushroom in the next 
few weeks. Go along, intervene from the floor, try to get invited to speak from 
the platform. Find out when the next meeting of the Stop the War Coalition 
takes place in your area. Are there any trade union debates on the war? Have 
you got enough friends and contacts to set up such a meeting by yourself? 
Contact us if you want a CPGB speaker or if you need any advice on how to 
organise a meeting. Don’t forget to pre-order additional copies of the Weekly 
Worker for forthcoming meetings. 

Sell the Weekly Worker Contact us urgently if you can sell papers at your 
local college, workplace, stall or meeting. 

Organise a street stall Is there a regular anti-war stall already up and run¬ 
ning in your area? Take copies of the Weekly Worker and help with the cam¬ 
paign. You can download petitions against the war from the STWC website. 
We can also send you material to set up your own CPGB stall. 

Support the people’s assembly Parliament does not represent the peo¬ 
ple. While the vast majority of people are opposed to war with or without the 
UN, two thirds of members of parliament voted for the war. The movement 
must answer this crisis of representation with a range of democratic campaigns. 
The ‘people’s assembly’ is one of them, the campaign for a ‘referendum on 
the war’ another. Take our model resolution to anti-war meetings. 

You can download both the model resolution and a petition on the referen¬ 
dum from our website. 


Forthcoming events 


Sunday March 9: Youth to Stop the War 

Launch conference, 11am, University of London Union, Malet Street, London 
WC1 (nearest tubes: Goodge Street or Russell Square). For students and young 
workers to plan direct action to stop Bush and Blair’s war on Iraq. 

Speakers: lain Wilson, LSE anti-war activist, Jeremy Corbyn MP, Lynda Smith, 
London FBU (personal capacity), and Nick Dearden, War On Want. 

Monday March 10: Newcastle rally 

7pm, Tyne Theatre, Westgate Road 

Wednesday March 12: People’s assembly for peace 

from 9am onwards, Central Hall, Westminster, London. Try to get delegated 

from your local STWC, trade union or other organisation. 

Saturday March 15: York demo 

Assemble 12noon, Clifford’s Tower. Rally outside York Minster. Speakers 
include Lindsey German, Asad Rehman. 

Saturday March 15: Newcastle demo 

Assemble 10.30am Civic Centre 

Saturday March 15: Exeter demo 

Assemble 12noon Belmont Park 

Saturday March 15: Leeds demo 

Assemble 12noon Dortmund Square, Headrow 

Saturday March 15: Wembley concert. Ms Dynamite, etc. 

Sunday March 16: School student activists’ forum 

From 11am, Small Hall, Friends Meeting House, Euston Road, London. Nearest 
tube: Euston. 

Sunday March 16: Hackney events 

Workshops: 1.30pm to 6.30pm, Areola Theatre, 27 Areola Street, London E8. 
Dinner and jazz: 6.30pm to 8pm, Halkevi restaurant, 100 Stoke Newington Road 
(corner of Somerford Grove), London N16. £5 on the door (includes buffet). 

Benefit gig: 8pm to 11pm, Areola Theatre, 27 Areola Street, London E8. With 
Kelly’s Heroes (from Stoke Newington Fire Brigades Union), Nigel Burch and 
the Flea Pit Orchestra. Tickets: £5 (£3 unwaged). 

Dalston Kingsland station (Silverlink Metro); buses: 67, 76,149, 243. 

Organised by Hackney Stop the War Coalition, hackney@stopwar.org.uk 
Saturday March 22: Mass weapons inspection 

National demonstration, 12 noon, junction High Street/Park Street, Fairford, 
Gloucestershire. March to main gate of USAF Fairford. http://www.gwi.org.uk; 
for travel by coach: http://www.cynatech.co.Uk/gwi//Fairford-travel.htm 
Sunday March 23: London concert for peace 
Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, 7.30pm. Artists from opera, theatre, ballet, 
comedy and music, plus journalists and writers contribute their thoughts and 
talent. With Dame Judi Dench, Sir Ian McKellen, Sir Alan Ayckbourn, Harold 
Pinter, Samantha Bond, John Rees (Stop the War Coalition), The Maida Vale 
Singers, the Casts of Blood Brothers and Anything Goes. 

More artists to be confirmed in the next two weeks. Tickets, from £10 to 
£50, available via 020 7494 5092. Proceeds to Red Cross, Oxfam, Care and 
Amnesty International. 

Saturday March 29: Labour Against the War 

National delegate conference, 9.30am to 4.30pm, Friends Meeting House, 

Euston Road, London NW1 (very close to Euston and Kings Cross stations). 
Speakers include: Tony Benn, Jeremy Corbyn MP, Bob Crow (RMT), John Edmonds 
(GMB), Rozanne Foyer (Scottish TUC), George Galloway MP, Andy Gilchrist 
(FBU), Alice Mahon MP, Mark Seddon (NEC; editor Tribune), and Christine 
Shawcroft (NEC). Chair: Alan Simpson MP. 

Advance registration: £5 per delegate/member (payable to Labour Against the 
War): LATW, PO Box 2378, London E5 9QU; latw@gn.apc.org; fax: 020 8985 6785. 
www. la bou raga instthewa r.org. u k 

Daily until March 15: ‘Art not war’ exhibition 

From 10am to 9.30pm, Conway Hall, 25 Red Lion Square. A group of artists 
from different countries have joined forces to speak out against the current 
drive towards another war. Including: Natalie d’Arbeloff, Thomas Baumgartl, 

Kim Bennett, Steve Bird, Emma Cameron, Herve Constant, Geraldine 
Gallavardin, Marc Goetz. Entrance free, 20% of proceeds from sales to Stop 
the War Coalition, celestialworm@hotmail.com 
Links: www.stopwar.org.uk ■ www.studentstopwar.org.uk ■ 
artistsagainstthewar@hotmail.com 


Rank and file conference 

Low turnout as 
dispute falters 



Andy Gilchrist: face saving 


T here was a disappointingly small 
attendance at the March 1 rank 
and file conference to defend 
public services and trade union 
rights, called by the London region of the 
Fire Brigades Union. 

Although the Camden Centre holds 
over 1,000 people, only 100 or so turned 
up - 20 or 30 firefighters were joined by 
several dozen members and supporters 
of various left groups, in and out of the 
Labour Party. By the middle of the after¬ 
noon, numbers had dropped, as most of 
the firefighters had by then drifted away. 

In one sense the low attendance was 
not surprising, considering the generally 
directionless nature of the firefighters’ 
dispute and the widely held belief that it 
has for some time been petering out to¬ 
wards a settlement based on an FBU re¬ 
treat on several fronts. Only two militant 
firefighters spoke from the floor, both of 
them members of left groups. 

In another sense, though, the poor 
turnout was surprising, since the whole 
movement has undoubtedly been given 
a huge morale-lifting boost by the events 
of February 15. As PCSU general secre¬ 
tary Mark Serwotka stated, the fact that 
two million came out in the London anti¬ 
war protest provides a “magnificent op¬ 
portunity for the trade unions”. The 
government, he said, has been shown to 
have “no democratic mandate - either for 
the war or for the break-up of public serv¬ 
ices”. 

The other platform speaker, FBU gen¬ 
eral secretary Andy Gilchrist, only re¬ 
ferred to the war and demonstrations in 
passing, however. His speech made clear 
the defensive nature of the firefighters’ 
struggle - it was now about ensuring that 
“the finest fire service in the world con¬ 
tinues to be just that”. Although he 
warned FBU members present that they 
were still on seven days’ notice (“if the 
offer is insufficient, we will be taking na¬ 
tional industrial action”), he held out the 
possibility that the employers’ latest pro¬ 
posals, due today, could equally see an 
executive recommendation for accept¬ 
ance. Clearly the leadership is looking to 
strike a face-saving deal. 

Brother Gilchrist steered clear of his 
previous “real Labour” remarks. Instead 
he stated that the FBU would “continue 
to try to persuade the Labour govern¬ 
ment to change course” - a rather differ¬ 
ent emphasis. Comrade Serwotka, 
however, thought we “must aspire to 
something better” - he hoped there was 
“no divide between those inside and 
those outside the Labour Party”: we must 
“increasingly work together to forge 
some sort of alternative”, he said, hold¬ 
ing out the example of the Scottish So¬ 
cialist Party. 

The afternoon session proved to be 
worthwhile despite the absence in the 
morning of any clear elucidation of a 
short-term winning strategy for those like 
the firefighters and despite the departure 
of the two union general secretaries. Billed 
as a debate between Matt Wrack of the 
Socialist Alliance and John McDonnell 
MP, the session saw a useful exchange 
between those who still view the Labour 
Party as the main site for socialist strug¬ 
gle and those who believe that we need 
to organise to build an alternative out¬ 
side. 

Former Militant Tendency supporter 
McDonnell arrived late and left early, so 
did not hear much of comrade Wrack’s 
opening remarks and none of his reply. 


It seems that the MP for Hayes and 
Harlington does not believe he has much 
to gain from listening to other people’s 
viewpoints. 

Comrade Wrack’s message was blunt: 
the working class - in particular the un¬ 
ion membership - has no political repre¬ 
sentation, as the FBU dispute shows 
only too clearly. We should stop fund¬ 
ing Labour politicians who attack us and 
whose politics are virtually identical to 
those of the Tories and Liberal Demo¬ 
crats. This means moving towards the de- 
mocratisation of the union funds, 
allowing them to be used to finance non- 
Labour candidates. The union move¬ 
ment should, when the occasion arises, 
stand candidates of its own - firefighters 
in Scotland are about to do just that, he 
said. 

Comrade Wrack concluded by reiter¬ 
ating his view that the question of affili¬ 
ation to the Labour Party was a tactical 
one: he favoured the maximum unity be¬ 
tween socialists working inside and out¬ 
side Labour. 

Comrade McDonnell soon showed 
that he had learnt nothing (or perhaps too 
much) from his years in Militant. The La¬ 
bour Party, he said, was “founded to es¬ 
tablish socialism” and, what is more, the 
post-World War II Labour administration 
was “fundamentally a socialist govern¬ 
ment”. Even under Harold Wilson “a 
strain of socialism” remained in the party, 
as demonstrated by Wilson’s “attempts 
to plan the economy”. 

The Socialist Campaign Group was or¬ 
ganising to “take back the Labour Party 
- and it’s working,” he added. There were 
now probably fewer than 100,000 Labour 
members, so it was obviously a straight¬ 
forward matter to “take over the constitu¬ 
ency parties” - 25 comrades in each CLP, 
made up of individuals or union del¬ 
egates, would be enough, he estimated. 
At a time when less than 10% of Labour 
members back Blair’s position on the war, 
now is the time to make our move: “For 
Christ’s sake, don’t leave us isolated,” he 
implored. “What Blair wants you to do 
is disaffiliate.” 

He was backed up by several com¬ 
rades from Workers Action, Socialist Ap¬ 
peal and other entrists, who called all 


socialists to join Labour and all trade un¬ 
ions who were not already affiliated to 
do so. If they did, the deselection of pro¬ 
war MPs would be within sight. 

Marcus Strom of the CPGB made a tell¬ 
ing intervention. He ridiculed those 
speakers who presented a “false di¬ 
chotomy” - fight in the Labour Party or 
build an alternative. Why was it not pos¬ 
sible to do both? He was not in favour of 
immediate disaffiliation and pointed out 
that, although he might vote for comrade 
McDonnell, his own Labour MP was that 
friend of the firefighters, Nick Raynsford. 
Were comrades really suggesting that he 
vote for “this scumbag”? Comrade Strom 
also took issue with McDonnell’s “rosy” 
version of Labour’s imperialist past. 

This caused the MP to put on a rather 
more leftwing face: “I follow the tradi¬ 
tion of Lenin and Trotsky, who saw 
Labour as a terrain of struggle”. Appar¬ 
ently it was also part of that tradition to 
work “in and against the state” and in 
that way “achieve the Leninist position 
of smashing the state”. He finished by 
describing Tony Blair as a “representa¬ 
tive of capitalism” who was “more ef¬ 
fective than the Tories”. But “We’re 
taking him on and beginning to win!” 
(he meant the Campaign Group and the 
Labour left). 

In reply Matt Wrack repeated the rather 
less optimistic opinion of John Austen 
MP: that the Blair leadership had now cut 
off all possibility of a constitutional chal¬ 
lenge. Nevertheless it was important to 
support the fight of socialists in the La¬ 
bour Party who were opposing Blair, even 
though he doubted whether those who, 
for example, wanted to deselect Rayns¬ 
ford would be successful. At a time when 
the “vast majority of FBU members were 
not in favour of paying a penny” into 
Labour’s coffers, how could he realisti¬ 
cally “turn round and tell them to join 
Blair’s party”? 

Now was “tactically the wrong time” 
for disaffiliation, since there was clearly 
no alternative in existence, but the point 
was to develop tactics while we were 
affiliated, he concluded. “We need a 
strategy to break the working class from 
the Blairites” • 

Peter Manson 
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Revolutionary guide 


C hristopher Hill, who died on Febru¬ 
ary 24 at the age of 91, was prob¬ 
ably the best known and most 
influential of the school of Marxist 
historians associated with the old CPGB which 
emerged around and after World War II. 

The stmggle to disprove Hill’s arguments, 
or to find some way of marginalising them as 
old-fashioned, still occupies the energies of a 
considerable body of academic historians. 
Both Hill’s fame and the slightly scandalous 
character of his historical ideas come mainly 
from his textbook Century of revolution (first 
published in 1961, widely used in schools in 
the 1960s and 70s and still in print) and from 
the central organising idea of this book. This 
is that the state and social order under which 
we live in Britain did not grow gradually and 
organically out of the medieval order, but was 
created by the revolutionary overthrow of the 
prior state and class order in the 17th century. 

Hill argues that the 17th century saw a so¬ 
cial revolution in the full sense: the mobilisa¬ 
tion and entry onto the political stage of 
masses of ordinary people, the overthrow of 
the old and constitution of a new - capitalist - 
state, and the radical transformation of eco¬ 
nomic and social relations, politics and cul¬ 
ture. What makes these ideas so scandalous 
is the idea that what has happened once can 
happen again. In the 1670s and 1680s the 
proto-Tory and Tory Party of Order’s great fear 
was that “Forty-One [1641] is come again”; 
and ever since this party, and since the 1690s 
the state has struggled to suppress the 
memory of “Forty-One”. Hill’s ideas and 
books, themselves reflecting the (deformed) 
influence of working class politics in British 
society between the 1930s and 1970s, reopen 
the old wound and offer a standing refutation 
of the “thousand-year constitution”, the 
“natural conservatism of the English” and all 
the other garbage. 

Hill’s life 

Hill spent most of his life as an academic at 
Balliol College, Oxford, traditionally the most 
leftwing of the Oxford colleges. He seems to 
have joined the Communist Party as an un¬ 
dergraduate there; after graduating he spent 
a year in Russia (1935), then lectured at Car¬ 
diff for two years before returning to Balliol in 
1938 as a fellow. In 1940 he published an ex¬ 
tended essay, The English revolution 1640 , 
outlining the basics of his Marxist interpreta¬ 
tion. In World War II, though starting as an 
infantryman, he moved successively into mili¬ 
tary intelligence and secondment from there 
to the foreign office - one of the numerous not 
very well publicised examples of the willing¬ 
ness of the CP, from 1941, to support the war 
effort and of the British state to make use of 
CPers. 

After the war, he returned to Oxford, but 
continued to be actively involved in the Com¬ 
munist Party, including in the development of 
the Party historians’ group, which included 
several later well known academic historians. 
He was considerably involved with work in 
the Workers’ Educational Association, and 
in 1947 published a book on Lenin and the 
Russian Revolution. In 1949 he co-edited a 
collection of 17th century revolutionary ma¬ 
terials under the title The good old cause. 

As did a good many others, he broke with 
the Party in 1957, after the Soviet intervention 
in Hungary and the rejection by the CPGB of 
a minority report on Party democracy. From 
1955 he produced a steady stream of books 
on 17th century history, continuing to do so 
both after his election as master of Balliol in 
1965 and after his retirement in 1978, most re¬ 
cently Liberty against the law (1996). All in 
all he produced at least 26 monographs, as well 
as numerous articles. All his books are both 
highly readable and challenging. 

Interpretation of the 
revolution 

The fundamental core of Hill’s ideas was laid 
down in The English revolution 1640 , 
though they were developed in detail, elabo¬ 
rated and nuanced in his subsequent work. 
At the risk of grossly oversimplifying, a cmde 



Christopher Hill: summary is as follows. In the 16th century - 

turning history possibly starting earlier, but certainly from the 
upside-down dissolution of the monasteries - the feudal 

economy started to dissolve into a capitalist 
economy through large-scale enclosures and 
‘improvements’, which tended to the dispos¬ 
session of the peasantry and the production 
of a proto-proletariat. At the same time there 
was a substantial expansion of trade and 
manufacture. 

The monarchical-absolutist state resisted 
these developments, which were both incon- 
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sistent with its ideology and tended to under¬ 
mine its actual power. So did the state religious 
hierarchy, and a sector of the landowning 
class which remained feudal in character. On 
the other hand, the new economy (and in 
particular the emergence of print and vernacu¬ 
lar literature) produced in the plebeian masses 
as well as in the proto-capitalist landowners 
and merchants an increasing demand for lib¬ 
erty, which took the form initially of general 
protestantism, and then of ‘puritan’ religious 
dissent from the state church. 

From the early 17th century these trends 
increasingly collided, leading to abortive ses¬ 
sions of parliament, and in 1638-41 the monar¬ 
chical-absolutist state fell into open 
revolutionary crisis. Old feudal forces coa¬ 
lesced on the royalist side; bourgeois or 
proto-bourgeois on the parliamentarian side. 
The fact that the result was a revolution, rather 
than a defeat, arose from the extreme wing of 
the parliamentary leadership being willing to 
base themselves on and mobilise broad ple¬ 
beian masses (in large demonstrations in Lon¬ 
don, in the London-trained bands, and 
ultimately in the New Model Army). This ena¬ 
bled the parliamentarians in the end to win the 
civil war (1641-48). 

But this, in turn, threw up proto-proletarian 
movements, in particular in the late 1640s and 
early 1650s the Levellers and the Diggers, and 
in the late 1650s the Quakers. Feeling the situ¬ 
ation getting out of its control, what was now 
a united capitalist class of capitalist landown¬ 
ers and merchants/manufacturers restored the 
monarchy, but under important limitations 


which meant that it could not now act inde¬ 
pendently of parliament. The parliamentary 
monarchy was bom. 

Though Hill’s interpretation was a radical 
departure for English academic history, it com¬ 
bined elements not wholly new to the social¬ 
ist movement. There was episodic reference 
back to the 17th century radicals by social¬ 
ists in the late 19th and early 20th century, after 
the main thread of continuity had (after the 
mid-19th century failure of Chartism) been 
broken. 

England had remained a puzzle for Marx and 
Engels. While at times they had interpreted 
Toryism as representing a feudal rentier class 
and Liberalism as representing the bourgeoi¬ 
sie, in Capital itself Marx saw the emergence 
of the proletariat through the enclosure of land 
and the poor laws, and of capitalist political 
economy in the 17th century author, William 
Petty, which strongly suggested dating Eng¬ 
lish capitalism to this period. And Trotsky, in 
some of his writings on Britain in the 1920s, 
had identified the parliamentarist leaders, in¬ 
cluding Oliver Cromwell, as examples of a revo¬ 
lutionary tradition with which British 
communists could identify. 

However, The English revolution 1640 - 
and subsequently Hill’s later work - pulled 
these threads together in a single, coherent 
Marxist interpretation of the origins of the 
capitalist state in England, and from Century 
of revolution brought them to a far wider au¬ 
dience than the Marxist left could reach di¬ 
rectly. 

Bourgeois critics 

Bourgeois political-academic criticism of Hill’s 
arguments has been since the 1960s a major 
element of academic historical ‘output’. One 
of the most powerful elements of this work has 
been the deconstruction, by a series of PhD 
theses, articles, and books, engaging in mi¬ 
cro-studies, of the class alignments Hill con¬ 
structed to explain the revolution with 
‘improving landlords’ and merchants on the 
parliamentary side, and ‘feudal landlords’ on 
the royalist side. The critics, commonly called 
‘revisionists’, have succeeded in disproving 
such a simple class alignment of forces. 

But when it came to what to put in its place, 
what appeared was a massive explanatory 
failure: the micro-histories mn into the sand, 
as, most clearly, in Anthony Fletcher’s The 
outbreak of the English civil war (1981), 
which takes 440 pages to narrate, without ex¬ 
plaining the event. In practice the bourgeois 
historians fell back on a variant on the expla¬ 
nation offered in the moderate royalist Earl of 
Clarendon’s History of the rebellion , written 
shortly afterwards. In this view the regime was 
inherently stable, and there were no long-term 
causes of the civil war, but King Charles I was 
stupid and as a result factionalists, scheming 
for personal power, broke up the regime and 
let in the lower orders. This caused a catas¬ 
trophe, from which the country fortunately 
recovered in 1660. 

The Tory presuppositions of this view 
should be obvious. Another, explicitly Tory, 
attempt has been made by JCD Clark in his 
English society 1688-1832 (1985) and Revo¬ 
lution and rebellion (1986). For Clark the 
events were really about theology (which Hill 
claims was a way of thinking about social or¬ 
der): the heretical demagogues were defeated 
in 1660, which left behind an absolutist state 
like those in Europe, and the demagogues only 
managed to break down the virtuous old or¬ 
der and let in the unwashed masses to wreck 
the state in 1828-1832. Few have been willing 
to take this view very seriously. 

The manifest failure of revisionist interpre¬ 
tations has led to a revival in new forms of the 
old ‘Whig interpretation’, in which medieval 
England is also portrayed in capitalist terms, 
so that the civil war loses the class content 
Hill attributed to it. One of the most vigorous 
examples of this argument is Alan 
Macfarlane’s Origins of English individual¬ 
ism (1978). If we accept that England was “in¬ 
dividualistic” and to a greater or lesser extent 
a market society from the 13th century at the 
latest, as Macfarlane argues (the medievalists 
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are by no means all convinced), the civil war 
turns into a purely political event, as the old 
Whig-liberal historians had argued: a strug¬ 
gle over the constitution. 

One of the better versions of this account 
is Jonathan Scott’s England's troubles (2000), 
which links the political crisis to the European 
context and to ‘state-building’. But this latter 
element comes close to ‘mandarin history’, the 
view of history from the lofty viewpoint of the 
senior foreign office civil servant, as a teleol¬ 
ogy leading up to the modem bureaucratic 
state. 

Marxist responses 

Marxist historians have been forced in one 
way or another to respond to the bourgeois 
academics’ criticisms. Hill himself, in his later 
writings, focused more and more on the revo¬ 
lutionary movement of the masses in the civil 
war, Commonwealth and Protectorate, and on 
the survivors of this movement and their ex¬ 
perience after its defeat in 1660. His The world 
turned upside down (1972) is still his best 
selling book at Amazon; his last book, Lib¬ 
erty against the law (1996) explores popular 
resistance to the ruling class’s cult of law into 
the 18th century. 

An early Tory critic of Hill, HR Trevor- 
Roper, had argued that Charles I’s regime was 
simply the first of the absolutist monarchies 
to fall, and that it did so because it lost the 
legitimacy to raise taxes. Perry Anderson’s 
Lineages of the absolutist state (1975) offered 
an elaborate response to this critique by iden¬ 


tifying the absolutist state as the last phase 
of feudalism, within which capitalism devel¬ 
oped. The major Marxist responses to the 
later revisionists have been offered by Ellen 
Meiksins Wood in The pristine culture of 
capitalism (1991) - largely a direct critique of 
the contradictions in the views of Clark and 
Macfarlane - and by Robert Brenner in Mer¬ 
chants and revolution (1993). 

Brenner’s book is paradoxical. On the one 
hand, in the main body he meticulously docu¬ 
ments links in the early 17th century between 
landowner opponents of the crown, religious 
radicals and a group of merchants outside the 
gild corporate structures, and shows how 
these links take concrete political shape in the 
formation of the ‘extreme’ party in the parlia¬ 
mentary opposition. In his postscript explor¬ 
ing the larger theoretical issues too, he shows 
how landowners not immediately tied into 
state patronage were driven into opposition 
to the crown by their changed class position. 
In this sense he supplies the class link which 
the revisionists claimed to have eliminated 
from Hill’s account. 

On the other hand, Brenner accepts the 
claim that the rise of capitalism in England is 
fundamentally late medieval and that (as 
Macfarlane had argued, though not going as 
far as Macfarlane) it has deep roots in the 
nature of English society in the central mid¬ 
dle ages. There are grave difficulties in this 
view. Moreover, Brenner’s radicals are funda¬ 
mentally conspiratorial politicians. The mass 
radicalisation, the little people taking charge 


of their history that Hill documents, have 
ceased to be political actors in Brenner’s revo¬ 
lution, which has been returned to the hands 
of the ‘political classes’. 

Back to the 
subversive Hill? 

The revolution of the 17th century is our his¬ 
tory. Wherever we or our ancestors were bom, 
we live under the state and social order cre¬ 
ated by the 17th century revolution. This state 
pretends that its lineage stretches far back into 
the middle ages; it pretends that the overthrow 
of the state is ‘un-English’. This is the big he 
at the heart of British politics. 

It is our history as communists, democrats 
and partisans of the self-emancipation of the 
working class. There is a thin red thread that 
runs from the mid-17th century radicals, 
through the lower-class London rebels of the 
later 17th century, through the early 19th cen¬ 
tury “prophets, revolutionaries and pomog- 
raphers” of Iain McCalman’s Radical 
underworld (1993), to Chartism. This thread 
has been partially suppressed by the as¬ 
cendancy of Labour-loyalism in the 20th 
century. 

Christopher Hill’s work brilliantly began the 
task of recovering the English revolutionary 
and republican tradition. To the end of his life 
he remained focused on the stmggles of the 
broad plebeian masses. For all the subsequent 
criticisms, his work may still be our best guide 
to our revolutionary past • 

Mike Macnair 


What we 
fight for 

Our central aim is the organisation of communists, revolu¬ 
tionary socialists, anti-capitalists, anti-war activists and all 
politically advanced workers into a Communist Party. With¬ 
out organisation the working class is nothing; with the high¬ 
est form of organisation it is everything. 

The Provisional Central Committee organises members 
of the Communists Party, but there exists no real Commu¬ 
nist Party today. There are many so-called 'parties’ on the 
left. In reality they are confessional sects. Members who 
disagree with the prescribed line’ are expected to gag them¬ 
selves in public. Either that or face expulsion. 

Communists operate according to the principles of demo¬ 
cratic centralism. Through ongoing debate we seek to 
achieve unity in action and a common world outlook. As 
long as they support agreed actions, members have the 
right to speak openly and form temporary or permanent 
factions. 

Communists are fully committed to building the anti-war 
movement but constantly strive to bring to the fore the 
fundamental question - ending war is bound up with ending 
capitalism. 

Communists are internationalists. Everywhere we strive 
for the closest unity and agreement of anti-war, working 
class and democratic parties of all countries. We oppose 
every manifestation of sectionalism. It is an internationalist 
duty to uphold the principle, 'One state, one party’. To the 
extent that the European Union becomes a state then that 
necessitates EU-wide trade unions and a Communist Party 
oftheEU. 

■The working class must be organised globally. Without a 
global Communist Party, a Communist International, the 
struggle against capital is weakened and lacks coordina¬ 
tion. 


DEBATE 


Critique is not enough 


A s usual the Critique conference, 
held on Saturday March 1 at the 
London School of Economics, was 
interesting and stimulating for the 40 or 
so comrades who turned up. 

The debates centred, naturally enough, 
on the crisis in the Middle East and 
Africa. The main bone of contention 
turned out to be the divergence between 
Hillel Ticktin and Mike Cox as to the 
Bush administration’s motives for its 
‘war against terror’. Both speakers 
agreed that Bush could achieve his 
political aims vis-a-vis Iraq without war 
and was attacking Iraq because it is weak, 
not out of fear of Saddam’s strength. If the 
war is not for oil, then what is it for? 

Ticktin’s position is that with the end of 
the cold war there is nothing to cohere 
capital’s natural competitive and anar¬ 
chistic tendencies and stop it fracturing 
into ruthlessly competing entities. Hence 
the US is going down the road of a 
permanent war economy to whip capital 


into line and to try and control its sys¬ 
temic crisis. 

The problem is that there is no evidence 
that George Bush would know what a 
systemic crisis of capitalism is. Cox 
argued that all the evidence suggested 
that the Bush administration is going to 
war for the reasons it says it is, but with 
an overarching vision of the 21st century 
being America’s century. A century in 
which they have the power to go it alone, 
untrammelled by the need to consider the 
interests of any allies. They will cohere 
capital behind them by a mixture of strong 
leadership and buckets of fear. The 
administration actually believes in the 
primacy of politics over economics. World 
hegemony is their game and Iraq is a good 
place to start. 

In my opinion Saddam Hussein 
symbolises national resistance to many 
people and Iraq’s oil reserves make it a 
significant economy. Crushing Iraq 
shows that the US is not bluffing about its 


ability to use force even when there is a 
certain risk involved, and in the event of 
victory the oil reserves mean that there 
will be an economic base to allow the 
country to be put back together again 
after a fashion. It is not a basket case like 
Afghanistan or North Korea. Of course it 
is also a good way of providing lucrative 
contracts for several American compa¬ 
nies close to the Bush administration and 
that money will come in handy for the next 
presidential election. The pure serendip¬ 
ity of a well chosen war! 

Hubris is one of the commonest causes 
for the fall of empires and it was on this 
hopeful note that the comrades closed the 
meeting. 

Everyone was well aware of the anti-war 
march on the previous Saturday and 
several of them had been there as indi¬ 
viduals. But when it came to the question 
6 what is to be done?’ there were no 
organisational or political answers • 

Phil Kent 



Crucial 


Success one month always seems to be 
followed by disappointment the next. Af¬ 
ter we bust through our £500 target in 
February, it seems that readers’ dona¬ 
tions have all but dried up in the first week 
of March. We received just £25 through 
the post (thank you, comrades GK and 
FC). 

Fortunately however, we have our 
regular standing order donors to fall back 
upon - £46 has come through in the first 
few days of the month. Not marvellous, 
but the total of £71 at least puts us on our 
way. 

But we need to do better - much better. 
We cannot afford to be left short in this 
cmcial period, full of all sorts of possibili¬ 


ties. So let me appeal to our web readers 
in particular - the 7,783 comrades who last 
week surfed over 16,000 pages on the 
Communist Party website and 
downloaded 1,345 copies of Weekly 
Worker 469. 

Please help us ensure our continued 
presence in cyberspace, as well as in the 
bookshops and on the streets. 

While every little helps, the huge chal¬ 
lenges and possibilities thrown up by Bush 
and Blair’s criminal adventure in Iraq de¬ 
mand finances to match • 

Robbie Rix 

Ask for a bankers order form, or 
send cheques, payable to Weekly 
Worker 
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■ Communists have no interest apart from the working 
class as a whole. They differ only in recognising the impor¬ 
tance of Marxism as a guide to practice. That theory is no 
dogma, but must be constantly added to and enriched. 

Capitalism in its ceaseless search for profit puts the fu¬ 
ture of humanity at risk. Capitalism is synonymous with war, 
pollution, exploitation and crisis. As a global system capi¬ 
talism can only be superseded globally. All forms of na¬ 
tionalist socialism are reactionary and anti-working class. 
■The capitalist class will never willingly allow their wealth 
and power to be taken away by a parliamentary vote. They 
will resist using every means at their disposal. Communists 
favour using parliament and winning the biggest possible 
working class representation. But workers must be read¬ 
ied to make revolution - peacefully if we can, forcibly if we 
must 

Communists fight for extreme democracy in all spheres 
of society. Democracy must be given a social content. 

We will use the most militant methods objective circum¬ 
stances allow to achieve a federal republic of England, 
Scotland and Wales, a federal Ireland and a United States 
of Europe. 

■ Communists favour industrial unions. Bureaucracy and 
class compromise must be fought and the trade unions 
transformed into schools for communism. 

Women’s oppression, combating racism and chauvinism, 
and the struggle for peace and ecological sustainability 
are just as much working class questions as pay, trade 
union rights and demands for high-quality health, housing 
and education. 

Socialism represents victovy in the battle for democracy. 
It is the rule of the working class. Socialism is either demo¬ 
cratic or, as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, it turns into its oppo¬ 
site. 

Socialism is the first stage of the worldwide transition to 
communism - a system which knows neither wars, exploita¬ 
tion, money, classes, states nor nations. Communism is gen¬ 
eral freedom and the real beginning of human histovy. 

■ All who accept these principles are urged to join the 
Communist Party. 
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SA fails 
Bush-Blair 
war test 


Socialist Alliance 

AGM ‘postponed’ 


T he Socialist Alliance is dead. 
Long live the Socialist Alliance. 
That must be our slogan. The ex¬ 
ecutive committee, in “consulta¬ 
tion” with the membership, has decided 
to postpone the annual conference - 
due next Saturday, March 15, until May 
10 . 

In an email to members, the executive 
majority has cited the burden of “an ab¬ 
solutely unprecedented situation” and 
the fact that “the anti-war campaign is 
reaching a crucial crescendo” to justify 
liquidating the SA just as the anti-war 
movement reaches new heights. 

Activities mentioned in justification 
include the Ms Dynamite concert at 
Wembley on the evening of March 15 
and a number of regional demonstra¬ 
tions in solidarity with the march on 
Washington DC. Surely we could sup¬ 
port these events as well as run a full 
conference? The executive had already 
taken the unanimous decision to post¬ 
pone conference by one day if a national 
demonstration was called on March 15 
in the event of war breaking out. 

Questions of democratic process 
aside, what does this move mean? That 
the SA as a political organisation is 
worthless within the anti-war move¬ 
ment. The five principal supporting 
groups will each go their own way and 
the ‘indies’ will be left to their own de¬ 
vices. In effect it demonstrates that de¬ 
cisions taken at conference would have 
no bearing on what our members actu¬ 
ally do at this critical time. 

War has seen the pace of political life 
increase exponentially. Of course, So¬ 
cialist Alliance members up and down 
the country are throwing themselves 
into the anti-war movement, but not, as 
a rule, as Socialist Alliance members. 
Rather than put off our conference, if 
the Socialist Alliance was truly uniting 
and organising its members, a confer¬ 
ence would be an urgent necessity. 

George Galloway and John Rees 
spoke at the March 3 ‘Where is New 
Labour going?’ meeting of the need to 
provide the working class with 
a party it deserves. 

The Socialist 
Alliance 



should be rising to that challenge, unit¬ 
ing in our conference behind a campaign 
to achieve just that - an anti-war party, a 
new workers’ party. It should then take 
that campaign to the anti-war move¬ 
ment. Instead the SA will be seen to 
have clearly failed the test - it has effec¬ 
tively liquidated itself. 

Tmly united, socialists could make a 
real impact on such a movement: far from 
putting the S A on ice, we should be look¬ 
ing to launch our own daily paper to 
oppose the war from a consistent work¬ 
ing class viewpoint instead of relying 
on the pro-capitalist Mirror. 

One reason given by the SWP’s 
Lindsey German against the S A becom¬ 
ing a party is that it would fail its first 
serious test if it took that path. She gave 
as an example... war. So it is ironic that, 
by not continuing with the momentum 
set by the 2001 general election and tak¬ 
ing the path of partyism, it is this war 
crisis that has led to the liquidation of 
the Socialist Alliance. By contrast the 
Scottish Socialist Party is striding 
ahead, united in the anti-war movement. 
Its candidates will do well on May 3; 
ours will in general do poorly. 

The postponed annual gathering in 
May (if it takes place) should therefore 
be regarded as a relaunch conference. 
The fight for a new workers’ party must 
be at the very top of its agenda. 

We condemn the politics that lie be¬ 
hind the irresponsible decision to post¬ 
pone the conference. Then there is the 
issue of democracy as well. One execu¬ 
tive member quipped that our executive, 
elected in December 2001 for one year, 
is beginning more to resemble the Crom¬ 
wellian long parliament. 

For its part, the CPGB will continue 
to maintain its financial and other com¬ 
mitments to the SA during this period. 
However, let us be clear: the SA is now 
in a state of suspended animation • 
Marcus Strom 

How the 
executive 
lined up: 

In favour of postpone¬ 
ment: 

Mandy Baker, Weyman Ben¬ 
nett (Socialist Workers Party), 
Steve Godward, Mark Hoskis- 
son (Workers Power), Rob 
Hoveman (SWP), Lesley Mah- 
mood, Margaret Manning, Dec¬ 
lan O’Neill, Martin Thomas 
(Alliance for Workers’ Liberty), 
Alan Thomett (International So¬ 
cialist Group), John Rees (SWP), 
Nick Wrack. 

Against 

Tess McMahon, Marcus Strom 
(CPGB) 

No reply 

John Fisher, Celia Foote, Will McMa¬ 
hon, Tony Reid 



John Rees: too busy for Socialist Alliance 
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